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THE FALL OF 
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Ir was a summer evening in Judea. The olives 
on the higher grounds were just putting forth their 
early green; the meadows were dotted with sheep 
and camels; and the birds sang from every bush. The 
distant hills were crowned each with its village or 
city. Maidens, bearing water-jars, were seen grace- 
fully winding, in long lines, to the fountains. The 
sun had just set, but the Western Heavens were yet 
in a glow; while, in the East, the young and silvery 
moon hung, like an Arab scimetar, above the horizon. 
+ In the gardens of a large and princely mansion, 
overlooking this lovely scene, were two individuals. 
One was a female, on the verge gf womanhood, and 
. beautiful even beyond her beautiful race; for the 
luxuriant raven hair, the bold profile, the flashing 
eye, and the majestic form proclaimed her a Jewess. 
Her attire was rich and betokened rank. She stood, 
looking musingly on the ground; while her. compa- 
nion, who was of the other sex, and who wore the 
dress of a Roman, earnestly regarded her. 

“Nay! Miriam,” he said, “surely you have some 
answer for me. By the happy hours we have spent 
together—by the hope of future felicity here on earth 
—answer me one word, do you love me?” 

“Publius,” she said, lifting her eyes to his face, 
“you know not what you ask. The customs of my 
race are immutable, and forbid its maidens to match 
with strangers. My father would never consent that 
I should wed you. Much as he esteems you, great 
as is the gratitude he owes you for saving his life 
from the proconsul’s rage, he would sooner behold 
me a corpse at his feet than the bride of an alien. 
Had he known, when he invited you home from 
Jerusalem with him, that you would prefer this suit 
to his daughter, he would have cut off his right hand 
before exiending it to you in amity.” 

‘And yet,” said her companion, “all this is no 
answer to my question. I know, dear Miriam, the 
hard customs of your race, and how all Jews shun 
connexion with aliens. I know too that among the ¢ 
strictest of his tribe, your father is one of the most 
strict. But, only assure me of your love, and I will 
hope for the removal of all obstacles. I have high 
connexions in the Roman court, and, in troubled 
times like these, might be of service to your family.” 
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Miriam shook her head, as she answered. 

‘* Alas! that would be only an additional reason 
why my father would refuse you. In the struggle 
that seems approaching, between this ill-fated nation 
and the Roman power, my parent will be found with 


his countrymen, and he would reject with scorn any » 


thing like correspondence with the foe.” 

The young Roman, for he was both young and 
of great manly beauty, sighed, and was silent for a 
while. But he again essayed his suit. 

“Miriam,” he said, “I know you love me—then 
why this concealment? I know it by a thousand 
things. Have we not been daily together almost 
since the snows melted from the higher hills? Have 
we not read the poets of my native land in company, 
until our hearts beat responsive?. Have we not talked 
of the future, and felt the bond of sympathy drawing 
us together the while? And have we not, each with 
the other, perused the sacred books of your religion, 
and read those sublime prophecies which point to the 
Redeemer in whom we both believe? Oh! Miriam, 
when 1 think that we alone of all this household are 
Christians—that we though born of different races, 
are now brother and sister in one faith—I cannot but 
believe that God has marked us out for each other, 
and in thus bringing us together, has united our des- 
tinies for this world, and the world to come. By 
that common faith I conjure you,” he said, earnestly, 
taking her hand, ‘“‘to answer me truly, and without 
evasion. Do you not love me?” 

Miriam’s eyes were suffused with tears at this cold- 
ness; and its solemnity overcoming her resolution, 
she looked confidingly into her lover’s face, and said, 

‘Thus adjured, Publius, I answer that I do love 
you. But there my concessions must stop. . I cannot 
disobey my father, nor will you, I am sure, ask me; 
for, by so doing, you will violate that holy religion 
we both secretly profess. I will never marry another, 
however. No, while life endures, your image shall be 
ever betore me, and if,” she continued with streaming 
eyes, “we should never meet again in this life, may 
we look forward to a blissful re-union among the re- 
deemed. And that we may do that, oh! beloved of 
my heart, keep true to your faith.” 

J will not plead further,” said her lover, dsoply 
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affected. ‘But some happy days yet remain to us, 
for my duties do not eall me away for some time. 
And who knows what the future may have in store? 
Perhaps——” ; 

But at this instant a shriek from Miriam’arrested 
his speech, and i diately he became sensible of 
the presence of her father. The old man had acci- 
dentally been a listener to that part of the conver- 
sation which we have recorded; and surprise had 
hitherto restrained him from interrupting the inter- 
view. His face was flushed, his speech excited, his 
dress disordered in the ity of his rage. He 
rushed between the lovers, repelling the approach of 
Publius to Miriam, who had sunk senseless. 

“Away!” he cried. ‘ Defile her not by your touch, 
false Roman. Hypocrite, serpent, seducer, avaunt!”’ 
Ther with a burst of anguish, he continued, ‘oh! 
would that I had died by the hands of the proconsul’s 
myrmidons, sooner than have brought into my family 
one who has alienated my child from the hearts of 
her parents, and from the religion of her race.” 

At the opprobrious terms heaped on him, the face 
of Publius grew red; but he controlled himself by a 
violent effort, and replied, 

“You are the father of Miriam, and, therefore, I 
forgive what you have said. Besides, though a sol- 
dier, Christianity teaches me, when reviled, to revile 
not again. You wrong me fearfully, old man, for I 
am unworthy of taking any advantage of your child, 
even if she would consent to disobey her parent, 
which she will not. Suffer me, I beseech you, to see 
her restored to life.” 

He pushed by the old man as he spoke, and kneeling 
by Miriam, sprinkled her with water from a fountain 
at whose brink she had sunk. She soon revived. 
Her eyes first fell on her lover, and a sweet smile 
stole over her face; but immediately they wandered 
to her parent, when her look became troubled. She 
made an effort to rise. 

‘Return to the house, and keep yourself secluded 
among your maidens,” said her sire, sternly. “As 
for you, wily Latin, foul Nazarene, or whatever else 
you will be called, depart these grounds at once. 
Your baseness in seeking my daughter’s affection 
has cancelled the obligation of my life I owed you; 
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for the religion I hold, and the hope of that re-union 
in a better world, I know not how I could survive 
this hour." 

The whole of this latter scené had passed so quiclily 
that the angry parent had not been able to interrupt 
it; but he now seized Miriam’s arm and drew her 
away. Publius watched the receding forms until they 
were lost in the shrubbery: then, with a groan of an- 
guish, he turned in an opposite direction. 

Publius was a soldier of rank in the army of Rome, 
and connected by ties of relationship with the impe- 
rial family. Of a noble and generous heart, his in- 
dignation was frequently excited by the oppression 
of the proconsul, and on a late occasion he had, by 
his intercession, saved the life of Miriam’s father, 
when arrested on suspicion of conspiring against 
the state. The grateful Jew had invited the young 
Roman home with him, and, anxious to learn more 
of the social life of Judea, than he had yet seen, 
Publius accepted the offered hospitality. The charms 
of Miriam, the only daughter of the old chief, soon 
made an impression on the visitor. Together he and 
the fair girl discoursed on literature, or played on the 
musical instruments of the country, or saw the chief 
and his retainers engage in the perilous hunt of the 
lion in the deserts beyond Jordan. It did not take 
long of such intercourse to create love on both: sides. 
Publius was secretly a Christian, and anxious that 
Miriam should enjoy the blissful consolations which 
that faith imparted, he gradually led her to discuss the 
evidences of the new religion. The Jewish maiden 
beeame eventually a convert to his own belief. Her 
familiarity with the prophets of Judaism assisted in 
this change of sentiments, for, when her attention 
was once directed to it, she saw in every prediction 
of the Messiah, proof that the Saviour had indeed 
come. As yet, however, Publius forbore to speak of 
his love. But the near approach of his departure 
finally induced him to declare his sentiments in the 
interview, whose abrupt and fatal termination we 
have seen. 

We must now pass over a period of more than four 
years, and transfer the scene to the city of Jerusalem. 
In a high, fortified building, from a window which 
overlooked most of the city, sat Miriam alone and 





henceforth, if we meet at all, it will be as ies,” 

Publius would have spoken in his own defence, 
but the old man imperiously waved his hand com- 
manding silence. 

“Tt would be useless to speak, for I overheard 
your suit. Did you not solicit my child’slove? And 
1s not that enough? Go! And you, Miriam, why 
have you not obeyed me? Come with me.” 

Miriam, however, darted away from his side, and 
advanced to Publius, the tears falling fast from her 
eyes. 

Go!” she said. “This 1s a part of our cross. We 
shall meet in Heaven.” 

Sobs choked her utterance, and extending her hand, 
which her lover seized and kissed, she turned back 
toward her parent. Publius held that fair palm as 
long as it was possible; then dropped it mournfully, 
exclaiming— . 

“Farewell, Miriam, farewell forever; Were it not 





weeping. She was changed terribly from the period 
when we last saw her. Then the bloom of health was 
on her cheek, and the elastic step of youth marked 
her movements: now she was pale and attenuated by 
famine, and moved with languor as if in pain. But 
she still wore the rich garments of a daughter of a 
princely house. 

‘Alas!’ she said, while her tears fell fast, “the 
prediction which our blessed Saviour uttered from 
yonder hills, not many years ago, is about to be ful- 
filled. Jerusalem must fall. Already the common 
people are devoured by famine, and even we of 
higher rank scarce know where to find food. Dis- 
sensions among ourselves, added to the vast prepa- 
rations of our enemies have reduced us to the brink 
of ruin. The Romans have taken our exterior de- 
fences, and now prepare for the grand assault. My 
father, left alone of all his family, for all have perished 
in this siege, still strives to animate his tribe; but it 
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will be in vain, and he too must soon fall. Oh! Pub- ; advanced immediately to the assault. The air was 
lius,” she continued, clasping her hands, and looking { soon darkened with flights of arrows, and with huge 
as if she expected his spirit to hear her, ‘‘if thou hadst { stones thrown from the catapults. The solid hills of 
lived, he might have been saved; but now that is im- } Jerusalem shook beneath the tramp of her defenders, 
possible: one who has been so conspicuous in the } who, aroused to repel the assault, came forth from 
defence of this fated city, will be among the first j every dwelling and poured down to meet the foe. 
sacrificed to the conqueror’s vengeance. But thou ; With famished faces and garments still bloody from 
art dead: the waves of the Mediterranean enclose } former combats, they crowded to the battlements, 
thy form; for, flying before my father’s malediction, } family gathering to family, tribe to tribe, and all to 
thou didst perish in a short month from our last meet- 2 the banner of Israel, each shouting the appropriate 
ing. I have borne a widowed heart since then, but , war cry, ‘Glory to Judah—on, men of Zebulon—ho, 


soon this world’s griefs will be over, and our re-union 
occur in a better and happier state of existence.” 

As she thus spoke, a tumultuous shout rose from 
without, and directing her eyes in that direction, 


Miriam saw one of those sights which marked the ; 


latter days of Jerusalem; for, as our readers must 
have foreseen, this was the period when the long 


siege undertaken by Titus approached its close. A ; 


man, haggard and with excited mien, was seen run- 
ning wildly along a battlement that overlooked the 
Roman forces; and the shout was that of the Jews at 
the sight of this singular and mysterious being; for 
this was not the first time he had appeared. 

‘Woe to Jerusalem,” he cried, in a shrill, mnonetely 5 
voice—“ woe to the Holy City. Woe! woe! woe!” 

He rushed swiftly forward, as he spoke, deprecating } 
with his hands the vengeance he seemed compelled, 
by some supernatural power, to invoke; and, as he 
approached, the crowd made way for him, right and 
left. He was now close beneath the window of 
Miriam. 

“Woe! woe! woe!” he cried. ‘Woe to the holy 
house, and to the people! Woe! woe!” 

Just then Miriam beheld a vast fragment of rock, 
which had been projected from one of the Roman 
engines, whirling in mid air. For an instant it almost 
seemed to darken the light of day, while the whole 
firmament was filled with its hum. It soared, a space, 
on high, and then came hissing down in the direction 
of the tower. Miriam shrank back mechanically. 

The voice of the mad prophet had for a second 
stopped, but it now rose again more terrible than 
ever. 

“Woe to Jerusalem!” it cried. ‘ Woe to the house 
of David! Woe to the Holy of Holies. Woe! woe! 
woe to myself!” 

As he spoke these last words, the huge rock rushed 
down past the window of Miriam, and, the next in- 
stant, she heard a crash anda groan. She rushed to 
the casement and looked below. The prophet lay 
dead, crushed beneath the gigantic stone 

“Oh! Father above,” said Miriam, dropping on her 
knees, “hear thou my prayer. The time predicted 
has come, and the city of my people topples to its 
fall. In this awful crisis, spare, if it be thy will, 
spare my parent’s life! Take thou me to Abraham’s 
bosom, if it consorts with thy ordinances; but leave 
him, the last prince of his name, leave him yet to 
Israel.” 

She arose refreshed in heart. Every sign without 
convinced her that the crisis was approaching. The 
death of the mysterious prophet had spread dismay 
among the Jews, which the Romans perceiving, they 


‘ tribe of Benjamin.” 
Fierce and terrible was the contest which ensued, 
} and for hours Miriam gazed on it, her emotions fluc- 
$ tuating with the success or repulse of the Jews. 
Though herself a Christian, and a believer in the 
fulfilment of prophecy which foretold the fall of Jeru- 
salem, her heart nevertheless was with her country- 
men. Now she grew pale with fear as the Romans 
— their wooden towers gained a footing on the 
wall beneath the temple: now she breathed more 
freely when she beheld the Jews rally and cast the 
foe down from the battlements. But, as the sun de- 
clined toward the West, the assailants gradually 
) gained on the defenders, until finally the gates were 
’ forced, and the streets filled with the triumphant 
2 Romans. From her elevated post, Miriam beheld 
} women and children run shrieking before the enemy, 
3 who, ruthlessly pursuing the fugitives, spared none. 
From a wall, immediately beneath her tower, a body 
of archers still maintained their posts, while others 
tore up the battlements and hurled the stones on the 
invaders below. At last night set in. But the fires 
of conflagration, kindled in different places either by 
} accident or by design, lit up the scene with almost 
) the radiance of day; and this in spite of a tempest 
} whose dark clouds, hovering on the edge of the 
horizon, added its gloom and horror to the scene. 
; The temple stood right over against where Miriam 
3 watched, and, for a long time, she breathlessly re- 
garded the conflict raging at its gates. She knew that 
s there her sire was fighting for his land and liberty; 
and this heightened the intensity of her interest. Once 
; the combat paused for a space, as if there was a par- 
ley, and she began to hope there would be a capitu- 
lation. It was when Titus, for the last time, offered 
terms of surrender. But the Jews scornfully repelling 
the proferred boon, the conflict soon began anew. 
The battle now raged fiercer than ever. To and fro 
‘i the outer ranks the tide of war‘surged, but 
2 finally the defenders were overpowered, the legions 
advanced shouting, and cries of horror rose from the 
sons of Israel on every hand. Soon a slight thread 
of smoke issued from the highest point of the sacred 
edifice, just over where the Holy of Holies stood, and 
immediately afterward a tongue of flame leaped up, 
disappeared, and flashing forth again burned steadily. 
The lower courts of the temple were already on fire. 
It was an awful and terrible spectacle, such as the 
world perhaps has never seen; and the whole popu- 
lation of the city uttered a groan of horror as they 
beheld it. High in Heaven the moon waded, blood- 
red, through ominous clouds; the lightnings, on the 
lower horizon, flashed wildly; and the flames of the 
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sacred edifice, whirling and crackling on high, threw , 
their lurid light on the edges of the clouds above, or } 
danced back from the long marble colonnades of a ; 
hundred palaces. The war shouts of the legions, com- 
mingling with the agonizing cries of the Jews, who, 
on seeing the Holy of Holies in flames, gave up all 
in despair, added to the sublimity and terror of the 
hour. Truly it seemed as if an avenging Diety was 
vindicating his insulted majesty and laws! 

Suddenly Miriam beheld a crowd of fugitives, who 
had been driven from the temple, advancing toward 
her, pressed hard by the victorious legions. At the 
head of the panic-struck multitude, endeavoring to 
check its mad career, she recognized her father, his 
grey hairs floating in the night-wind, and the blood 
streaming from many wounds. She had been left in 
her present position for security, and the wisdom of 
the selection had been proved by her being undis- 
turbed through all the horrors of the day, but now she 
lost every thought of her own safety, and thinking 
only of her parent, rushed down staircase after stair- 
ease until she reached the street, and, unlocking the 
door of the deserted tower, passed out. The street 
was filled with her countrymen, despair written in 
every face; but all hurrying to the succor of the fugi- 
tive band with which her father fought. She was 
borne onward in the torrent. Soon she reached the 
very centre of the tumult, and heard close at hand the 
tramp of the advancing legions. But fruitless were 
all her efforts to reach her sire. In Vain she strove to 
pierce to the front, where she caught a glimpse of 
him fighting: in vain she shrieked his name; in vain 
she implored those around her to aid her in her pious 
wish. The battle thickened; arrows and javelins flew 
like hail; each man had to think of himself alone; and, 
at last, Miriam sank insensible. 

When she recovered her consciousness the voice 
of tumult had passed off to the distance, and she found 
herself supported by some one in the shadow of a 
lordly colonnade. A soft, silvery light fell around. 
The change from the uproar and press of the strife to 
this quiet made her think, for a moment, that she had 
passed from earth; and the illusion resolved itself into 
conviction when she beheld the face of Publius gazing 
tenderly down on her. 

“* Where am I?” she whispered, and smiled faintly. 
“Oh! Publius, said I not we should meet in Heaven?” 
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By the dark splendor of thine eyes, 
Now flashing, beaming wildly bright, 
Now, veiling ’neath those snowy lids 
In softened sadness their rich light. 
By that sweet mouth, now gently arch’d 
With smiles, like Cupid’s golden bow, 
And now compress’d, as some chance word 
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“Nay! dear one,” answered the living Publius. 
“You yet survive on earth. Look around you and 
see! This sweet light is that of the moon, but afar 
you can behold the glare of conflagration, the tumult 
of the strife, and all the other horrors attending the 
fall of this doomed city. I, at the head of my legions, 
heard your voice in the crowd, and reached you just 
in time to save you from being trodden under foot. 
At once I bore you hither, leaving to my lieutenant 
the command of my brave soldiers.” 

Miriam had clung to him as he spoke, her eyes 
eagerly perusing every lineament of his countenance, 
as if to assure herself it was irdeed her Publius she 
saw. When he concluded, she pressed his hand, and 
longed to ask him how he still lived, when she had 
believed him dead. But she thought of her sire. 

‘* My father,” she said, Phoes you know aught of my 
father?” 

“Alas! he lies low. I recognized him in the fight 
and tried to save him; but he spurned every offer 
and fell just as I heard your voice.” 

Miriam gave a shriek and again swooned away; 
and all that night lay as one between life and death. 
When she recovered consciousness in the morning, 
Jerusalem was a mass of ruins, and the temple, the 
work of a thousand years, no more. 

A few months later, and Miriam, leaning ‘omher 
husband’s arm, for she was now the wife of lius, 
was standing on the deck of a vessel destined to bear 
them to their home in Italy. 

“Ah! this was the treacherous sea whieh I thought 
had engulphed you,” she said; and, as she spoke, she 
looked up into her husband’s face, with eyes over- 
flowing with love. 

“The vessel in which I sailed, a hopeless man, to 
return to Rome, was indeed wrecked, as I have told 
you,” he replied. ‘But I clung to a spar, and, the 
next day, was picked up bya trireme. It is thus you 
heard of my loss. When, afterward, the subjugation 
of Jerusalem was resolved on, I solicited permission 
to join Titus, trusting to save you and your family by 
my presence.” 

Long and happy were the subsequent lives of Pub- 
lius and Miriam. They escaped the many persecu- 


; tions directed against the Christians, and died at last, 


within a year of each other, happy in their glorious 
faith. 


*“* * 
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Wakes in thy heart a thought of wor - 
By every. charm that Nature’s hand 
On thee hath lavishly bestow’d, 
And, by thy pure and noble soul, 
Fit tenant of its fair abode— 
By these, dear lady, let me vow 
To love thee fondly e’er as now. 
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OR, THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 
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BY CLARA 


Very young was sweet Elsie Gray, when Philip 
Stewart parted from her in the oak grove which 
skirted the village of Southton. And Philip—wild 
Philip, numbered but a few more years than his com- 
panion, yet he loved her with a most devoted bro- 
therly affection, and the gentle Elsie repaid it with 
a love no less deep. 

Mr. Gray was the ‘minister of Southton, and 
Elsie was his only child, a joyous creature—a per- 
fect sunbeam, irradiating the large gloomy rooms of 
the old parsonage, and causing the father’s heart to 
thrill with pleasure, and the fond mother’s to tremble 
with delight. 

Directly across the way from the parsonage, stood 
the large and airy mansion of Squire Stewart—the 
great man of the village, living upon the superfluity 
which his father and his father’s father had accumu- 
lated for him. Beneath the shade of the fine old elms 
which waved their long branches in ‘“‘clasping cool- 
ness” about the latticed windows of the parsonage, 
had Elsie and Philip frolicked for hours, and over 
the clover meadows, and through the dark pine 
groves, had they rambled day after day, never dream- 


’ ing that a future was to come in which their paths 


should separaté. 

. Ah! beautiful childhood! loving, trusting child- 
hood! Most blissful period of life, which no after- 
yearnings can ever restore. Wherefore do we pass 
so hastily the pure fountains and vine-clad temples 
of youth, trampling upon the perfumed blossoms, as 
‘we press eagerly forward over the eons of life, 
to gather its thistles and its thorns? 

Philip was an only son. Mr. Stewart was ambi- 
tious, and in this lay the history of their separation, 
but the heart of the youth beat strongly and bravely 
within hitn, and beneath the shade of the old oak he 
strove to re-assure the weeping Elsie. 

‘*Oh, it does not take so long to go through college, 
Elsie—four years will soon glide away, and then you 
will be so proud of me, and shall be so proud of my 
little wife, too, for that you are bound to be, are you 
not, Elsie?’? But his companion only blushed, and 
awkwardly twisted the ribbon of her sash, for she 
was not quite sure that it was right for two so young 
to talk about such a serious subject. 

“Now don’t lose that paper,” continued Philip, 
‘for on it is the exact direction which all your little 
notes must bear, if you want me to receive them.” 

‘No danger of my losing it, Philip,” she replied; 
“but much more danger of your forgetting me when 
you get to that beautiful city, and you will learn to 
he ashamed of me, perhaps, and to call our love fool- 
ish, I am afraid,’’ and she sighed heavily. 

Long and earnestly they talked in the thick shade 
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of the glossy leaves of the old oak, which was gath 
ered in massive drapery, fold after fold, above them. 

The sound of the fretting, moaning steamboat, 
which wound through the glen, was borne to their 
ears like the complainings of a troubled spirit, while 
afar off within the maple grove, beyond the school- 
house, came ringing sounds of laughter from the 
merry children frolicking beneath the shade, and 
Elsie felt how lonely and desolate would these fami- 
liar sounds find her on the morrow. Twilight, with 
its gray banners and shrouded forms, stole over the 
village and its scattered forests, and Philip and Elsie 
retraced their steps, the one with a heart beating high 
with hope and ambition, the other with pulses listless 
and faint, for from out the future misty visions were 
looming upon her path, and her young heart throbbed 
grievously with thoughts of that evening’s parting. 

The next morning, as Philip was whirled from his 
father’s door, he caught the glance of a tearful face 
through the parted vines, and the wave of a snowy 
hand. It was his last glimpse of the child Elsie. 

One morning, a few weeks after the departure of 
Philip, Mr. Stewart crossed the road to the parsonage. 
In the little porch Mrs. Gray was sitting alone, 
busy with her needle, and through the open window 
came the sweet sound of Elsie Gray’s voice, as she 
recited her morning lessons to her father. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Gray; this is very fine 
weather we are having now,” he said, as he leaned 
over the little gate at the end of the graveled walk. 

“Very,” she answered, gathering her work from 
off the seat into her lap; “will you not sit down, 
squire, I will call Mr. Gray directly.” 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence,” he said, as he drew 
nearer, ‘‘I only came over to speak to you a-about 
the children—Philly and Elly, you know. They’ve 
always been so brother and sister-like, he a-coming 
over here so much to recite his Latin and Greek, we 
can’t wonder that they think a deal of each other; 
but I’m most afraid that this writin of letters back- 
ards and forrards, won’t be just the thing for Philip’s 
studies, and they’re so young, I thought mebbe we'd 
better put a stop to it.” 

‘Well, it’s just as you say, squire—if you think 
it will take Philip’s mind from his studies, of course 
they’d better stop, by all means.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s my opinion, and I’m glad to find 
you think as I do,” answered the squire, eagerly. 
‘]’]l just write a word to Phil—he always was a good 
boy to mind, although he was a leetle wild, and you 
can tell Elly what we think about it.” 

When Squire Stewart left, Mrs. Gray commu- 
nicated to Elsie his wishes. A quick, fluttering sigh 
escaped from her bosom as she answered, “very 
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well,. mother—I would’nt for worlds divert Philip’s 
mind from his studies,” but dutiful as she was, she 
could not overcome the growing dislike which from 
that morning she felt for Squire Stewart. 

Vacation came, and with ita little note for Elsie. 
She cried with disappointment as she read it. Week 
after week had she counted the days—the very hours 
—and now to find that five more months must be 
numbered before they could meet, was too much to 
bear patiently. 

Poor Elsie! no wonder that she sobbed so griev- 
ously. No wonder that she thought him strangely 
changed to prefer travelling with his father to wan- 
dering with her through their favorite wood paths. 

But spring flitted onward, and summer came and 
departed, and beautiful autumn rested upon her for- 
saken couch. Then beneath the shadows of the same 
old oak, Philip and Elsie again sat, but how much 
of change had that one little year wrought. Elsie, 
delicate form was like the lily bud with snowy petals, 

just expanding. The auburn hair, which before had 
hung unconfined in wavy curls, was now of a glossier 
and a darker hue, and was banded plainly over the 
forehead, and twisted simply around her small but 
bedutifully shaped head. And Philip, he was changed. 
A deeper, steadier light burned in the clear deptlis 
of his dark eyes, and his proud lips curved with a 
haughty smile as he recounted the incidents of his 
year of trial to his listening companion. 

“Thank heaven, Iam a Freshman no longer,” he 
said, and Elsie thought to herself what a fine thing it 
must be to be a Sophomore, as Philip had pictured a 
Sophomore’s life so glowingly. 

Ah! those happy four weeks, how soon they were 
numbered with the past, and again Elsie sat lonely 
and sadrover her studies in her father’s library, and 
Philip returned full of hope and happiness, for now 
he was, indeed, a Sophomore. 

When April came, Elsie’s heart was too full of 
anxiety to grieve that Philip has gone to a Southern 
city to pass his vacation with a classmate. 

Anxiety for the life of a father whom she had well 
nigh worshipped from her infancy, and whose gray 
hairs were dearer to her than the untold wealth of 
princes. But when had love the power to save its 
cherished objects from the grave? Alas! never—and 
so Elsie stood beside her dying father’s couch, and 
poor Mrs. Gray knelt praying wiidly amidst her stifled 
sobs. 

One moment of intense stillness followed by a quick, 
gasping moan—a low, trembling voice, saying, ‘“‘God 
bless you, and be with you, my darlings,” and the 
spirit of the devoted husband, the loving father and 
the faithful pastor escaped from its fetters of clay. 

Ah! there was deep and bitter mourning within 
those walls that night; but the morning sun shone 
upon two tranquil and placid brows, for the struggling 
spirits had been subdued with the first wild gush of 
grief, and humbly and fervently had they repeated the 
words of the Saviour, “Thy will, not mine, be done.” 

Days passed, and slowly from the old church tower 
rang out the funeral knell. They bore his coffin re- 
verently and carefully up the broad aisle, where 


‘“e 


century, he had passed in the strength of his manhood. 
They rested it beside the altar, where one short month 
before he had broken the bread, and consecrated the 
wine of the communion, and as the villagers pressed 
around, many a choking sob and moan of sorrow 
echoed through the aisles. One by one they passed 
to their seats, and Mrs. Gray and Elsie stood beside, 
to take their last look. The face of the widow was 
mournfully sweet, as she bent fondly over the clay, 
and pressed her parting kiss upon the marble lips of 
the departed; but Elsie’s was as pallid as the form 
before her, and her compressed lips and glazed eyes 
told—oh! how plainly—that her crushed spirit was 
writhing and struggling within her. The voice of 
prayer went up in faltering tones from their midst, 
and then again they passed from the church, and 
wound slowly along the little path that led to the 
burial-ground. The coffin was lowered in the new- 
made grave, and old Deacon Walters came forward 
with tearful eyes, and the widow and the orphan 
resting upon his arms, stepped to the brink, and 
glanced downward. Large scalding tears chased 
each other down the widow’s face as she turned 
away, and a half-stifled groan escaped from her swell- 
ing bosom. Elsie was motionless, and almost rigid, 
and the good deacon was obliged to draw her gently 
from the spot: but when the earth fell rattlingly upon 
the lid, she sprang wildly forward—a gasping ery—a 
terrible shriek, ‘‘ My father! oh, my father!” and she 
fell heavily upon the pile of earth. 

Long, very long to the anxious mother did poor 
Elsie remain in this death-like state, and when her 
eyes opened languidly and slowly, they rested upon 
the vines which were twined across her chamber 
window. . 

‘*Oh! I am at home,” she said; ‘*I had such a hor- 
rible dream, dear mother—oh! I am so glad I am with 
you again,” and exhausted with the effort of speak- 
ing, she closed her eyes and fell into a gentle sleep, 
while her mother bent over her, watching every 
breath anxiously, and murmuring from time to time, 
in a low voice, a fervent prayer. 

It was the middle of June—the month of roses— 
and softly through the latticed windows of the par- 
sonage stole the sweet breath of the pure jessamine, 
the clustering seringo, and the wreathing honey- 
suckle. Elsie was busily employed in fitting a bom- 
bazine to her mother’s wasting form, for now they 


small salary of four hundred dollars, which Mr. 
Gray had received, had ceased the very moment of 
his death, and even the last quarterly payment of this 
had not been made. As economically as they had 
always lived, Mr. Gray had found it impossible to 
to lay aside any of his salary at the end of the year, 
for he had entertained all the ministers, missionaries 
and lecturers, whose business had led them through 
the village. 

‘See, mother, how nicely—how beautifully it fits,” 
said Elsie, as she fastened the last hook of the sombre 
dress. 

“Tt does, indeed, my dear, and how thankful we 








Sabbath after Sabbath, for well nigh a quarter of a 


ought to be that you are able todo it,” replied her 
mother. 


had poverty as well as affliction to battle with. The - 
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“T am thankful, dearest mother, very—very thank- 
ful; and now I will tell you what I have been thinking 
about. Iam fond of this kind of work, you know, 
and I think I could so easily earn a support in this 
way, and yet be always with you; for you know if I 
was.to teach school, we should be separated so much. 
Don’t you think it isa good plan, mother?” said Elsie, 
anxiously, as she saw her mother bend her head upon 
her hands. For a moment Mrs. Gray did not an- 
swer. Should her daughter—her young, fragile and 
beautiful daughter, bend day after day over the toil- 
some needle? Should she bow her fair young head 
hour after hour over the tedious work, to obtain the 
scanty pittance with which the seamstress was re- 
warded? her daughter, whom she had sheltered from 
the cold and guarded from the heat—whom she had 
nurtured as delicately as the rarest exotic of the green- 
house—should she toil—and toil—and toil for bread? 
There was misery in the thought, and raising her hol- 
low eyes, she said, “no, Elsie, no, darling—not yet, 
not yet. I will see our good Deacon Walters. Your 
father’s parishioners will not surely let his widow and 
his orphan want for bread.” 

“But, mother, Iam young, you know, and I must 
do something for a living, and I would so much rather 
be here with you, and take in the sewing, than to 
teach school and board around from house to house, 
as the teachers have to.” 

+ “Well, Elsie, I will think about it; you are no 
doubt right, but it will be hard, very hard, my daugh- 
ter.” 

That evening Mrs. Gray slipped from the house, 


.and went down to the dwelling of Deacon Walters. 


She was closeted but a little while with him, and 
when she parted from him, he said— 

*T will do all I can for you, Mrs. Merwin, but my 
influence has not been much since the young minister 
came. Farewell—God be with you,” and he grasped 
her hand warmly. 

A week from that evening Deacon Walters called 
upon Mrs. Gray, at the parsonage. 

“We held a meeting at the vestry, last night,” he 
said, “but the—ahem! the parishioners said that— 
that the young minister has a growing family, and 
that they—they have to increase his salary, and that 
the church is in debt, and they—they say they are not 
able to do anything for you; but I’ve got the promise 
of the last quarter’s payment, and a small sum which 
we took up by subscription,’’ and Deacon Walters 
laid twenty-five dollars on the table, without saying 
that twenty was from his own purse, and the rest 
made up by sixpences and ninepences from the gene- 
rous congregation. 

Good old man—-how his heart bled for the delicate 
wife and fragile daughter of his last minister! how 
it throbbed with holy indignation for the wrongs which 
they endured so patiently! Would that their case was 
an isolated one; but no, scores of delicately reared 
wives and daughters of ministers are turned out upon 
the world to seek their sustenance as they may, un- 
aided by those who listened year after year to the 
preaching of the word of life from the unwearied 
lips of the husband and father. Shame! shame! a 
bitter and burning shame to the inhabitants of the 


such inhuman conduct. With what agonizing lamenta- 
tions will they cry in the last day, saying, ‘Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered or athirst, and did 
not minister unto thee?” and how full of truth will 
be the answer, “Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
5 


= and villages who sanction such unchristian, 


the least of these, ye did it not to me!” 

Elsie commenced enthusiastically her labors, and 
through the long hot days she flagged not, for her 
young heart sustained her with the thought that she 
was earning the bread for her dear mother and for 
herself, and she was again happy in being useful. 
Sometimes a blush would flit across her face; as she 
thought how rapidly the weeks were passing, and 

} how soon Philip—dear Philip, would be with her 
again, and then she would sigh, for she could not help 
wondering why he had not written to her in her be- 
reavement, and fancying how surprised he would be 
to see her so much changed, for Elsie had indeed 
changed—changed from the pure and snowy bud to 
; the wonderously lovely and almost qyeenly lily. Her 
girlish form was fast perfecting in the full and fault- 
les contour of the woman, and her dark mourning 
fitting so tightly her graceful form, was singularly be- 
coming. Thus a month flitted by, and at her little 
2 writing-desk Elsie was counting the earnings of those 
four busy weeks. 

Over and over again she counted—was it possible 
that she had earned scarce two dollars. Try hard as 
she could, and she did, indeed, try very hard, she 
could not make it more, and with a long, sad sigh, 

she went to her mother’s room, and laid the little pile 





of silver on the bureau. 

“Tt is very little, mother, is it not?” she said, “very 
little, after sewing-so long and so steadily—we shall 
never be able to live, I am afraid,” she sighed. 

; Poor child! had she been able to die, it would have 
been better, far better for her, as far as mortal eye 
, aus then see, for it would have saved her young 
heart from many a pang, but the tried gold comes 
¢ 
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forth pure and unalloyed from the furnace; and 
through the chastenings and afflictions of earth, the 
spirit is prepared for its Heavenly home. 
3 That night she went to carry home a little bundle 
of work, and she strove to walk cheerfully over the 
grass-grown path, although her spirit was heavy 
within her. She reached the house, and after re- 
ceiving the pay she turned to leave, but a name ar- 
rested her attention, and she paused long enough in 
the door-way to hear the speaker add—‘‘and his 
father’s a-going to New Haven first, and then Mr. 
Phil joins him, and they go from there to Niagara, 
and then acfoss the lakes.”” Elsie had heard enough 
.—enough to send the tears rolling thick and fast down 
her feverishly glowing cheeks, and she turned from 
the road-side into the wood-path which led down be- 
side the old school-house, and through the glen to the 
massive oak which had witnessed their first parting. 
There, upon the moss, she threw herself, crushing 
the king-cups and the daises, and the long fern leaves 
which were growing in that wild place side by side, 
and she wept bitterly over her repeated disappoint- 
ments, and murmured at the destiny which seemed 
mocking her brightest hopes. 
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Meanwhile the rich Squire Stewart had crossed 
the road to the parsonage, and was now in close con- 
versation with the widow. ' 

Yes,” he-said, “she seems to be mighty handy 
with the needle, but it’s such poor pay that women 
get here in the country. Now, if you could only 
manage to get to New York or Boston, I havn’t any 
doubt but you could make a nice, comfortable living.” 

“Oh, how could we live away from Southton— 
Elsie and me? It would most break our hearts to think 
of it. No, I had ten thousand times rather struggle 
along here, in sight of my husband’s grave, .than to 
live more comfortably in the busy, noisy city.” 

“But you ought to think of Elsie,” commenced 
the squire; “she gets such poor pay, you could not 
live on that any way, and you say yourself you are a 
getting in debt. Now, I offer you more than the house 
is worth, and you might invest it in some snug way, 
and it would yield enough to pay for the rooms you 
would have to rent, and then Elsie would get so much 
more for her sewing, you would live nicely. Now, 
Widow Gray, you’d better think of it.” 

‘I will,” sighed the widow, heavily, as he left the 
house. 

There was a very sinister smile in the eyes of 
Squire Stewart, as he crossed back to his elegant 
house. Did he congratulate himself upon making a 
bargain if he should succeed in getting the parsonage 
at the price he had named? No, it was not that, for 
he had in reality offered more than it was worth. 
What caused that strangesmile? Was it at the thought 
of removing Elsie from the neighborhood of his son, 
that he might better carry out his plans in uniting the 
broad lands of the Ashleys’ to his own, by wedding 
his son ‘with the sole heiress—the proud Emeline? 
Why need he to have feared—had not month rolled 
away after month, and Philip showed no sign of re- 
membrance of the one he used to ‘love so well? 

Ah! so thought the mournful, sorrowing Elsie; but 
Squire Stewart well knew how many—how very 
many letters he had burned which bore her name 
upon the envelope. Beware, man of the world! be- 
ware of thy own machinations, for many and many 
an one have so entangled the webs which they were 
weaving, that the very threads which they have sought 
to part, they have joined together. 

When Elsie came home that evening, her eyes 
swollen with weeping, and her dress dripping with 
the night dew, which she had swept from the long 
grass in the forest, her mother told her of Squire 
Stewart’s proposal, of her own reluctance in accept- 
mg it, her dread of leaving the litlle village, and then 
waited for an answer. 

Elsie’s voice was husky as she replied, “there is 
but one spot in the whole village which I should dread 
to leave—but one spot, and that is my father’s grave. 
We have no memory of kindness to chain us here, 
mother, and sooner or later we shall have to go; then 
let it be now, while we are both well and strong, be- 
fore we have to beg for bread, or at best sicken and 
die within the walls of the poor-house.” Mrs. Gray 
looked with astonishment upon the gleaming eyes of 
the energetic young being before her, and marveled 








that Elsie could be thus changed. 


Another month, and in a neat but small—very small 
frame tenement in the outskirts of New Haven, the 
mother and daughter were domesticated. A graceful 
elm flung its cool shade over the doorway, and a few 
scattered vines and shrubs adorned the small yard. 
; The little swinging sign suspended by the door, bore 

the words ‘‘ Mantua-making and Plain Sewing; but 
a week had passed, and no work or encouragement 
had they received. Beside the little open window 
they sat, recalling the days so different when they,de- 
pended upon the one now slumbering in the grave 
for support as well as for happiness. Dark storm- 
clouds were gathering over the blue sky, and the red 
lightning quivered and flashed through the wreathing 
mist—but afar in the past had their memory wan- 
dered, and they heeded it not, until suddenly a terrific 
peal of thunder seemed to shake the cottage to its 
foundations. This was followed by a scream of alarm 
from the roadside, and Elsie hastened to the gate in 
time to open it for two young girls, just as the thick 
rain poured down in torrents. Sheltered beneath the 
roof of the little dwelling, the girls soon forgot their 
fears, and talked merrily to each other of their 
mama’s anxiety, and wondered if she would send 
the carriage for them. Mrs. Gray gathered from their 
conversation that they were rich, and after the shower 
had passed over, and they began to talk of hastening 
homeward, she told them that they were strangers, 
and that they sought employment, and showed them 
some of the needle-work which Elsie had done, the 
elegantly stitched bands, and the neatly-hemmed ruf 
fles;.and the girls promised to tell mama, and left, 
The next morning a showy equipage stopped in front 
of the little cottage, and a splendidly dressed woman 
beckoned to Elsie to come to the carriage. 

“So you are in want of plain sewing, are you, 
Miss—Miss—what shall I call you?” 

“Elsie Gray, if you please.” 

“And you sew neatly, Miss Gray, my daughter 
tells me—what are your prices?” 

“T have received ninepence,” replied Elsie, “for 
making shirts, and twenty-five cents for cutting and 
making dresses; but we found we could not live 
upon that, and I came here in hopes of getting 
more.” 

‘‘Ninepence for shirts!’’ exclaimed the lady, in as- 
tonishment; “live upon that? good gracious, I should 





think not. Here, John,” she said, calling to the foot- . 


man, “take this piece of linen, and these bundles 
out into the cottage,’”’ then looking back to Elsie. she 
added, ‘‘I will give you seventy-five cents for every 
shirt you make after the pattern which you will find 
in one of the bundles.” 

«Oh, it is too much—too much,” said Elsie, breath- 
less with pleasure. 

“<Not any too much, child,” replied the lady, “ for 
I am in a great hurry for them; when do you think 
you can let me have half a dozen?” 

‘Well, with mother’s help, I think I might say the 
last of next week.” 

“Very well, I will call for them myself,” and the 


magnanimous \ady rode from the cottage, saying to 


her companion, “there is a clear gain of seventy- 
five cents upon every shirt, for I have been paying a 
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dollar and a half for their making.”? The lady smiled 
and bowed, but made no answer—the expression of 
her countenance was, ‘‘you have made a very good 
bargain with an unknown seamstress, and I have a 
nice bit of scandal to retail about you.” One would 
scarcely think a countenance could express so much, 
and yet Mrs. Pitwell’s did, I can assure you, as she 
bowed to Mrs. Hamilton’s remark. ‘‘ Was there ever 
anything so fortunate,” Mrs, Hamilton continued; 
“I mean to keep her entirely to myself, as I have 
discovered her.” 

Again Mrs. Pitwell bowed, and this time her face 
expressed “not altogether to yourself, I fancy.” In 
accordance with this last resolution, Mrs. Pitwell 
communicated to some half dozen of her acquaint- 
ances, in less than a week, that morning’s incident, 
but Mrs. Hamilton was one of the upper ten, and all 
were too much afraid of offending her to interfere 
with her new-found seamstress. At length the rumor 
reached the ears of one who feared nothing so much 
as sin, and receiving the direction from Mrs. Pit- 
well’s lips, Mrs. Devering went in search of her. 

Meanwhile, day after day—evening after evening 
by the light of the dim candle, poor Elsie stitched 
and stitched the fine linen—drew the threads of the 
tiny plaits, and sewed and sewed until her blue veined 
brow seemed almost bursting. Hour after hour she 
bent above her work, and still without murmuring, 
although she had never dreamed that the fine linen 
would prove so much more tedious than the coarse 
muslin to which she had been accustomed. The 
shirts were finished. In a little more than a week, 


‘she had earned, with the help of her mother, four 


dollars and a half. Happy Elsie—happy in earning 
by unwearied exertions the paltry sum which thou- 
sands hourly squander—happier far than any amidst 
those thousands. 

It was now the last of August, and Elsie, after 
laying aside her work, walked into the secluded 
grave-yard within sight of their dwelling. A thou- 
sand memories stole through her heart as she wan- 
dered along beside the grass green graves. She 
paused near a tablet of stone, and leaning over the 
iron railing, she read upon it that it was erected to 
a faithful pastor by his affectionate congregation. 
Before her rose the mound of emerald turf where her 
father slept—no stone to mark the place, and drop- 
ping upon her knees, she sobbed wildly and passion- 
ately. 

Time and place were forgotten, all save the memory 
of her great loss, and she started in surprise when she 
felt the delicate pressure of a hand upon her shoulder. 
She looked up through her tears into eyes beautifully 
mild, but mournful. A bonnet of crape shaded the 
serene brow, and the long widow’s veil drooped from 
the crown. 

‘““Why do you mourn so bitterly child?” said a 
voice earnest, but tenderly low. 

Elsie’s heart wag touched by the kind questioning, 
and she told the inquirer how early she had learned a 
most grievous sorrow, in tones so pathetic that more 
than one tear forced its way through Mrs, Dever- 
ing’s lids. She followed Elsie to their neat cottage, } 
and there she told Mrs. Gray that hearing of them 
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through a lady of their acquaintance she had come 
in search of them, and stopped on her way in the 
grave-yard, where she had found Elsie. She inte- 
rested herseif very much in their plans, and forbade 
Elsie to make any more shirts for the price which 
Mrs. Hamilton had offered. 

‘You shall have as many as you can do at a dollar 
and a half,’ she added, ‘“‘and I will bring Laura 
around, and if you fit her well you shall have this 
plain sewing, for mantua-making is far less tedious.” 

Elsie’s eyes gleamed with pleasure, and she could 
scarcely refrain from clasping her arms around the 
neck of her new-found friend, who had mingled so 
much sympathy with her proffered kindness. 

The next day Laura Devering came with her 
mother, and, despite the trembling of Elsie’s hands, 
the dress fitted admirably. And so dress followed 
dress, and customer customer, until Elsie was ob- 
liged to employ several young girls to assist her, and 
all owing, as she said, to “dear, delightful Mrs. De- 
vering.”” Mrs. Devering was indeed a real angel of 
goodness—never had a fairy a better mode of making 
a mortal happy. Wherever she went prayers and 
blessings followed her, and even the dust of~ the 
avenue where her summer residence was situated, 
was almost sacred to Elsie Gray’s enthusiastic tem- 
perament. Well might she, and well might many 
another say, “dear, delighted Mrs. Devering,” for 
the riches with which she was biest were dispensed 
with a bountiful hand to the deserving. 

Years flew by, and in all this time had not Philip 
and Elsie once met? Before she left her home she 
had felt neglected, and she was too proud to seek 
him when he had apparently avoided her, and so all 
this weary while had passed, and only once had Elsie 
gazed upon his face, and then when he bore proudly 
the honors of his class, Little did he dream that 
amidst that sea of upturned faces was that of the 
drooping lily bud, whose form he still yearned to 
clasp to his bosom. Oh, how eagerly did she drink 
in every undulation of that deep-toned voice—how 
it thrilled the pulses of her heart, and made the blood 
leap madly from vein to vein. But even this was 
now amidst the memories of by-gone days, and she 
pressed through her toilsome path, cheered by the 
approving smiles of her faithful friend, and the de- 
voted fondness of her precious mother. 

It was now five years since they had left their 
village home, and not once had Elsie heard from 
Philip since that commencement morn 

Her face was a little, a very little thinner, but the 
outlines of her form was still as faultless as those of 
some beautiful piece of statuary. She still wore the 
simple mourning dress, and still fresh in her heart 
lingered the memory of her departed father. 

One day Elsie was vainly striving to finish her 
work. She sat by the open window. Her two pet 
birds hung in a cage overhead, and now and then she 
looked up at them; they seemed so happy she almost 
envied them, Then she would glance at a cluster of 
flowers growing in a pot, the only relic beside her 
father’s chair and table, of their once happy home. 
Her head throbbed heavily. A carriage whirled along 
and stopped in front of the cottage. Mrs. Hamilton 
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descended the steps and hastened into the work-room, 
followed by her eldest daughter. 

“Miss Gray, I am in a terrible hurry. Helen 
has to have this dress made by to-morrow evening,” 
and she tossed a bundle cf blue tissue on the table. 
‘It is to be made low neck, short sleeves, and three 
folds, bound with blue silk on the skirt.” 

‘*Impossible, Mrs. Hamilton, t could not even make 
a plain dress I am so much hurried, and besides I am 
feeling quite ill, and I am afraid I shall have to dis- 
appoint some whom I have already promised, which 
you know is always a very great trial to me.” 

“But you must do it—you had better disappoint 
others than to disappoint me, for you know I was the 
first person who employed you. She must have it, 
and [’Il take no denial.” 

“But I can’t, indeed—indeed I can’t. I would do 
it with pleasure for you if I could, but I am too un- 
well to take any more work.” 

“T shall leave it, Miss Gray. I shall insist upon 
its being done. If you are well enough to sit up, you 
are able to cut one dress I am sure, and you have 
Miss Helen’s pattern, so it will not be much irouble 
after all. Come, Helen, we must go.” 

“It is impossible—utterly impossible for me to do 4 
it,” said Elsie, gazing up into Mrs. Hamilton’s face 
with so wan and wearied a look that it would have 
melted any heart less selfish and worldly than Mrs. 
Hamilton’s. 

“This comes of patronizing young girls and giving 
them floods of work, and then see how quickly they 
turn upon their benefactors and glory in disappointing 
them. I tell you, Miss Gray, if you do not make 
that dress it is the last piece of work I will ever give 
you; and J tell you too that I will publish you all aver 
the city as the most ungrateful creature in the world, 
and then we’!I see how you’ll make your living.” 

So saying, Mrs. Hamilton swept from the room, 
followed by her promising daughter, who said, “you 
did not say half enough, mother. I declare I never 
saw such impudence. I wonder what these sewing 
people will come too. Itsa pretty pass now if they ’ve 
got so independent that they can afford to refuse their 
customers’ work.” 

And why were they in such a hurry for Helen’s 
blue tissue? Had she no other dress? Dress after 
dress was piled over each other in her wardrobes and 
closets, but blue was very becoming to Helen’s wax 
doll beauty, and she had not a single blue dress that 
had not been worn once or more. 

They had that morning ascertained that an old ac- 
quaintance just returned from his European tour, was 
to be at a musical party which Mrs. Pitwell was to 
give, and as he was young, accomplished, and more 
than all wealthy, Mrs. Hamilton was anxious that 
Helen should make an impression; so the dress must 
be had even if Elsie Gray, the dress-maker, sat up 
till midnight over it. And Elsie did sit up, not only 
till midnight, but until the struggling morning light 
trembled through the vines. Then for one short—one 
troubled hour she pressed her head, her aching, throb- 
bing head upon the pillow, striving in vain to woo the 
sleep that would not comé. 





She arose and went to her work again. The girls 





sewed diligently with her, and the dress was finished. 
With a long sigh she left her work-table, and re ar- 
ranging her hair, she put on her simple cottage hat 
and silk mantilla, and kissing her mother affection- 
ately, went out to take her accustomed evening walk. 

Trembling and wearied she at length reached Mrs. 
Devering’s cottage. 

‘My child! my child! how changed you are,” said 
Mrs. Devering, as she met her in the doorway, “how 
very miserably you look; your eyes are hollow, and 
the lids almost black; and your cheeks are so pallid; 
and your lips so pale and dry—why what is the 
matter? You shall not work any more—you shall 
come and live with me, and rest until the warm 
weather is over,”’ and Mrs. Devering drew her into 
the wide and matted hall, and seated her upon a Per- 
sian lounge, at the same time requesting a servant 
to bring some wine and cake. Elsie revived after 
drinking a glass of wine, and told Mrs. Devering of 
her night’s work. 

‘It was only that, I shall soon be better, but it is 
so hard to work all day and all night too,” she added. 

“Shameful! shameful!’ exclaimed Mrs. Devering, 
forgetting her usual prudence. 

Mrs. Devering left her youngest daughter with 
Elsie, while Laura and herself went to their rooms 
to prepare themselves for the musical soiree. 

“You know mamma will set you down as she goes 
along, so you won’t have to walk home,” said Emma, 
‘but wouldn’t it be grand if we were going to the 
party, and could see that elegant young man that 
Helei Hamilton talks so much about. I do indeed 
believe that Laura thinks a great deal about him, 
although mamma says it is very naughty for me to 
say so, but I heard Laura telling Bell Townsend that 
Helen Hamilton was in love with him before he went 
to Europe, and that she was certain he did not care a 


fig for her, and how could she be certain of that if te 


didn’t think he thought some of her?” 

** Your reasoning is not very logical,” smiled Elsie, 
with such a sweet, sad smile, that it entirely trans- 
fixed a young man coming up the gravel-walk which 
wound through the lawn. He was dressed in-deep 
mourning, and his eyes were sad in their expression, 
but large and brilliantly beautiful. His features were 
faultless, and his figure was singularly commanding. 

There was something about that smile of Elsie 
Gray’s which made his heart stand still, but as it 
passed away from her face leaving that wan, wearied 
expression, he shook his head mournfully, and con- 
tinued until he reached the verandah. Hibs steps fell 
upon Elsie’s ear, and looking up she saw the stranger. 
No! no stranger to Elsie Gray’s heart, for with a wild 
ery of joy she sprang forward, and then sank back 
senseless upon the lounge. As that cry ran through 
the house, Mrs. Devering hastened downward, and 
found Philip Stewart calling upon Elsie by every 
endearing word he could think of to awaken her from 
her deathly slumber. 

“Have I not suffered enough, but that she must die 
now—die in my arms, my bird! my treasure! my 
poor, wan, wasted darling! awake for me, Elsie—for 
my love! Oh, bring me air—bring me water—for 
Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Devering, don’t let my Elsie 
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die,” and thus incoherently he called upon her while 
she lay so pallid, so motionless, that they all trembled 
fearing the spirit had departed. 





Helen Hamilton’s blue tissue was made in vain. 
The courted and admired Philip Stewart was absent 
from the party, and none could conjecture the unac- 
countable cause. A week afterward a merry com- 
pany went up to Southton. and Mrs. Devering was 
almost as happy as Mrs. Gray and Elsie, and the 
devoted, self-plighted of her childhood. There they 
learned of the deceit which Mr. Stewart had prac- 
tised, leading Philip to suppose that Elsie and her 
mother had gone to England; and then after his 
father’s death how he had sought her in vain in a far 
land, and found no clue—how heart sick he had re- 
turned and whiled away the days as best he might, 
until the eventful evening at Mrs. Devering’s. Then 
from the lips of Mrs, Devering and Mrs. Gray, Philip 
learned ef all the untiring devotedness and self-sac- 
rificing love which Elsie had borne her mother—of 
all the weary days of toil which she had endured, 
and, clasping her close to his heart, he blessed God 


for his angel treasure. Another month, and in the 
old church, endeared to her by very many associa- 
tions, Elsie Gray stood in solemn happiness before 
the altar, and gave herself with all the trustfulness of 
innocence and truth, to the one who by years of 
unswerving constancy had proved himself worthy to 
protect and cherish her with his love. 

The parsonage was inhabited, for Mrs. Gray 
clung to it now that she could again call it hers, and 
cheered by the almost constant society of Philip and 
Elsie, her days passed peacefully and happily. Fre- 
quent were the visits which they received from their 
true friend, Mrs. Devering, and when they returned 
them, there were none but felt proud of entertaining 
the stylish Mr. Stewart and his beautiful and graceful 
wife; for even Helen Hamilton had long since ceased 
to wonder what would become of those sewing people. 

In the grave-yard at Southton, a pure monument of 
statuary marble marks the spot where Elsie’s father 
sleeps, and one not less costly, erected by the same 
hands, commemorates the virtues of good Deacon 
Walters. 
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PPEAL. 
BY S&. D. ANDERSON 





Wnat is the crime, my mother, thus to cast 

One who so worships thee from out thy heart? 
What have I done amid the time that’s past, 

To make thy love and memory all depart? 
To make the world a sunless scene to me— 
When every thought and dream of life must be 
As dark as waves upon a midnight sea? 


Have I not loved thee ?—ask this throbbing breast, 
Where every pulse is but a beat of thine, 

That homeward flies like young birds to the nest, 
To find a shelter in that hallowed shrine; 

Ask this poor heart, and it will show thee deep 

Within its gore the place that thou dost keep 

As pure as infants in their cradled sleep, 


Have I not loved thee ?—life has been to me 

Of Hope and Love, one long and sunny dream, 
In which I saw bright images of thee 

As flowers reflected in a Summer stream; 
Hopes that have brighten’d with their fairy rays 
All thoughts and wishes of those happy days, 
In which I lived but on thy whisper’d praise. 


Yes, I have loved thee—but a stranger now 
Has won my place forever by thy side 

I mark her kiss upon thy thoughtful brow, 
And tremble as I read that look of pride 

With which thou hail’st my rival in thy heart. 

I see the gushing tear-drops as they start, 

Which speak to me how deeply dear thou art. 


But can she love thee, mother, as I do, 

Who lisped my prayers beside thy bended knee 
Drank in thy words as flowers drink the dew, 

And gave them back in insence unto thee— 
Raised no fond altar, but thy image came, 
The guardian spirit ’mid the smoke and flame, 
To grave upon my heart that one loved name? 


Oh can she treasure as my heart has done 

Old scenes and memories linked with other years? 
Long, long ago, before our homestead sun 

Had been eclipsed amid a night of tears— 
Tears that have fell like drops of Winter rain— 
Chill, drear and dark upon this aching brain 
That ne’et can feel Love’s sunlight smile again? 


Her looks cannot bring back our early home, 
The tiny brook that sang beside the door, 

Her voice may warble, but no dreams will come 
Of infancy upon that cottage floor ; 

No sister’s song is heard—no brother’s shout 

Upon the perfumed air rings wildly out 

In the full gladness of his childish rout. 


Can she call up the church-yard far away, 

Where sleeps the lost one from our family band? 
And lily’s droop above that pulseless clay, 

The last sad tokens of a mother’s hand; 
The wild birds sing above that sunny spot, 
And passing sunbeams shadow forth her lot, 
Mother, dear mother, is it all forgot? 


Is all forgot ?—or do I only dream— 
Am I still shrined within a mother’s heart? 
Is my poor image clasped within that stream 
As purely as it was in childhood’s start? 
Is no fond flower uprooted by the blast 
That Autumn winds have rudely round us cast? 
But does my memory all the storms outlast? 


See, see those tears, my mother, they may tell 
What means the dimness of my faded eye; 
What tides the waves of anguish to them swell, 
*Till they o’erleap their banks when none is nigh; 
Home to thy heart, my mother, let me fly— 
Read one dear look of Love within thine eye— 
Then come the worse, within thine arms 1’ll die.} 








Is IT ECONOMY? 





BY T.S. ARTHUR. 





We had been married five years, and during the 
time had boarded for economy’s sake. But the addi- 
tion of one after another to our family, admonished 
us that it was getting time to enlarge our borders; 
and so we were determined to go to housekeeping. 
In matters of domestic economy, both my wife and 
myself were a little green; but I think I was greenest 
of the two. 

To get a house was our first concern, and to select 
furniture our next. The house was found after two 
months’ diligent search, and at the expense of a good 
deal of precious shoe leather. Save me from an- 
other siege at house-hunting! I would about as soon 
undertake to build a suitable dwelling with my own 
hands as to find one “ exactly the thing” already up, 
and waiting with open doors for a tenant. All the 
really desirable houses that we found ticketed “to 
let,” were at least two prices above our limit, and 
most of those within our means we would hardly 
have lived in rent free. 

At last, however, we found a cosy little nest of a 
house, just built, and clean and neat as a new pin, 
from top to bottom. It suited us to aT. And now 
came the next most important business—selecting 
furniture. My wife’s ideas had always been a little 
in advance of mine. That is, she liked to have every 
thing of the best quality; and had the weakness, so 
to speak, of desiring to make an appearance. As 
my income, at the time, was but moderate, and the 
prospect of an increase thereof not very flattering, I 
felt like being exceedingly prudent in all outlays for 
furniture. 

‘‘We must be content with things few and plain,” 
said I, as we sat down one morning to figure up what 
we must get. 

‘‘ But let them be good,” said my wife. 

“Strong and substantial,” was my reply. ‘ But 
we can’t afford to pay for a great deal of extra polish 
and fillagree work.” 

“TI don’t want anything very extra, Mr. Jones,” 
returned my wife, a little uneasily. ‘“ Though what 
I do have, I would like good. It’s no economy, in 
the end, to buy cheap things.” 

The emphasis on the word cheap, rather grated on 
my ear; for I was in favor of getting everything as 
cheap as possible. 

‘© What kind of chairs did you think of getting ?” 
asxed Mrs. Jones. 

‘‘A handsome set-of cane-seat,”’ I replied, think- 
ing that in this, at least, I would be even with her 
ideas on the subject of parlor chairs. 

But her face did not brighten. 

“What kind would you like?” said I. 

« “I believe it would be more economical in the 
end to get good stuffed seat, mahogany chairs,” re- 
plied Mrs. Jones. 

* At five dollars a-piece, Ellen!” 
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“Yes. Even at five dollars a-piece. They would 
last us our life-time; while cane-seat chairs, if we 
get them, will have to be renewed two or three times, 
and cost a great deal more in the end, without being 
half so comfortable, or looking half so well.” 

‘ Sixty dollars for a dozen chairs, when very good 
ones can be had for twenty-four dollars! Indeed, 
Ellen, we musn’t think of sucha thing. We can’t 
afford it. Remember, there are a great many other 
things to buy.” , 

“ IT know, dear; but I am sure it will be much more 
economical in the end for us to diminish the number 
of articles, and add to the quality of what we do 
have. I am very much like the poor woman who 
preferred a cup of clear, strong, fragrant coffee three 
times a week, to a decoction of burnt rye every day. 
What I have, I do like good.” ; 

‘And so dol, Ellen. But, as I said before, there 
will be, diminish as we may, a great many things to 
buy, and we must make the cost of each as small as 
possible. We must not think of such extravagance 
as mahogany chairs now. At some other time we 
may get them.” 

My wife here gave up this point, and, what I 
thought a litle remarkable, made no more points on 
the subject of furniture. I had everything my own 
way, I bought cheap to my heart’s content. It was 
only necessary for me to express my approval of an 
article, for her to assent to its purchase. 

As to patronizing your fashionable cabinet-makers 
and high-priced upholsterers, we were not guilty of 
the folly, but bought at reasonable rates trom auction 
stores and at public sales. Our parlor carpets cost 
but ninety cents a yard, and were handsomer than 
those for which a lady of our acquaintance paid a 
dollar thirty-eight. Our chairs were of a neat, fancy 








pattern, and had cost thirty dollars a dozen. We had 
hesitated for some time between a set at twenty-four 
dollars and these; but the style being so much more 
attractive, we let our taste govern in the selection. 
The price of our sofa was eighteen dollars, and I 
thought it a really genteel affair, though my wife was 
not in raptures about it. A pair of card tables for 
fifteen dollars, and a marble-top centre-table for four- 
teen, gave our parlors quite a handsome appearance. 

“‘T wouldn’t ask anything more comfortable or 
genteel than this,” said I, when the parlors were all 
“ fixed” right. 

Mrs. Jones looked pleased with the appearance of 
things, but did not express herself extravagantly. 

In selecting our chamber furniture, a handsome 
dressing-bureau and French bedstead that my wife 
went to look at in the wareroom of a high-priced 
cabinet-maker, tempted her strongly, and it was with 
some difficulty that I could get her ideas back to a 
regular maple four-poster, a plain, ten dollar bureau, 
and a two dollar dressing-glass. Twenty and thirty 
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dollar mattresses, too, were in her mind, but when 
articles of the kind, just as good to wear, could be 
had at eight and ten dollars, where was the use of 
wasting money in going higher. 

The ratio of cost set down against the aforegoing 
articles, was maintained from garret to kitchen; and 
1 was agreeably disappointed to find, after the last 
bill for purchases made, that I was within the limit 
of expenditure I had proposed to make by over a 
hundred dollars. 

The change from a boarding-house to a comforta- 
ble home was, indeed, pleasant. We could never 
get done talking about it. Everything was so quiet, 
so new, so clean, and so orderly. 

« This is living,” would drop from our lips a dozen 
times a week. 

One day, about three months after we had com- 
menced housekeeping, I came home, and on enter- 
ing the parlor, the first thing that met my eye was a 
large spot of white on the new sofa. A piece of the 
veneering had been knocked off, completely disfigur- 
ing it. 

‘* What did that?” I asked of my wife. 

“In setting back a chair that I had dusted,”’ she re- 
plied, “one of the feet touched the sofa lightly, when 
oft dropped that veneer like a loose flake. I’ve been 
examining the sofa since, and find that it is a very 
bad piece of work. Just look here.” 

And she drew me over to the place where my 
eighteen dollar sofa stood, and pointed out sundry 
large seams that had gaped open, loose spots in the 
veneering, and rickety joints. 1 saw now, which I 

- had not before seen, that the whole article was of 
exceedingly common material and common work- 
manship. ° 

“ A miserable piece of furniture!” said I. 

“Tt is, indeed,” returned Mrs. Jones. ‘To buy 
an article like this, is little better than throwing money 
into the street.” 

For a month the disfigured sofa remained in the 
parlor, a perfect eye-sore, when another piece of the 
veneering sloughed off, and one of the feet became 
ldose. It was then sent to a cabinet-makers for re- 
pair; and cost for removing and mending just five 
dollars. 

Not long after this the bureau had to take a like 
journey, for it had, strangely enough, fallen into sud- 
den dilapidation. All the locks were out of order, 
half the knobs were off, there was not a drawer that 
didn’t require the most accurate balancing of forces 
in order to get it shut after it was once open; and it 
showed certain premonitory symptoms of shedding 
its skin, like a snake. A five dollar bill was expended 
in putting this into something like wsad/e order and 
respectable aspect. By this time a new set of castors 
was needed for the maple four-poster, which was ob- 
tained at the expense of two dollars. Moreover, the 
head-board to said four-poster, which from its ex- 
ceeding ugliness, had, from the first, been a terrible 
eye-sore to Mrs. Jones as well as to myself, was 
about this period removed, and one of more sightly 
appearance substituted, at the additional charge of 
six dollars. No tester frame had accompanied the 
cheap bedstead at its original purchase,.and now my 
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wife wished to have one, and also a light curtain 
above and valens below. All these, with trimmings, 
&c., to match, cost the round sum of ten dollars. 

“Tt looks very neat,” said Mrs. Jones, after her 

¢ curtains were up. 

: {It does, indeed,” said 1. 

; “Still,” returned Mrs. Jones, I would much ra- 
(ther have had a handsome mahogany French bed- 
: stead.” 

“So would I,”? was my answer. ‘But you know 
¢ they cost some thirty dollars, and we paid but sixteen 
¢ for this.” 

; “Sixteen!” said my wife, turning quickly toward 
me. ‘It cost more than that.” 
“Oh, no. I have the bill in my desk,” was my 
confident answer. 
‘Sixteen was originally paid, I know,” said Mrs. 
Jones. ‘But then, remember, what it has cost since. 
Two dollars for castors, six for a new head-board, 
and ten for tester and curtains. Thirty-four dollars 
in all; when a very handsome French bedstead, ot 
good workmanship, can be bought for thirty dollars.” 
I must own that I was taken something aback by 
this array of figures “that don’t lie.” 
‘And for twenty dollars, we could have bought a 
neat, well made dressing-bureau at Moore & Cam- 
pions, that would have lasted for as many years, and 
always looked in credit.’ 
“But ours, you know, only cost ten,” said I. 
“The bureau, such as it is, cost ten, and the glass 
two. Add five that we have already paid for repairs, 
and the four that our maple bedstead has cost above 
the price of a handsome French oney and we will 
have the sum of twenty-one dollars, enough to pur- 
¢ chase as handsome a dressing-buréau as I would ask. 
$ So you see, Mr. Jones, that our cheap chamber fur- 

niture is not going to turn out so cheap after all. And 
2as for looks, why no one can say there is much to 
$ brag of.” 
This was a new view of the case, and certainly 
one not very flattering to my economical vanity. I 
gave in; of course, and admitted that Mrs. Jones was 
right. 
But the dilapidations and expenses for repairs to 
§ which I have just referred, were but as the “begin- 
ning of sorrows.” It took about three years to show 

the full fruits of my érror. By the end of that time, 

half my parlor chairs had been rendered useless in 

consequence of the back-breaking and seat-rending 

ordeals through which they had been called to pass. 
The sofa was unanimously condemned to the dining 
room, and the ninety cent carpet had gone on fading 
and defacing, until my wife said she was ashamed to 
put it even on her chambers For repairs, our fur- 
niture had cost, up to this period, to say nothing of the 
perpetual annoyance of having it put out of order, and 
running for the cabinet-maker and upholsterer, not less 
than a couple of hundred dollars. 

Finally, 1 grew desperate. 

“T’L, have decent, well made furniture, let it cost 
what it will,” said I, to Mrs. Jones. 
‘‘You will find it cheapest in the end,” was her 

quiet reply. 

On the next day we went toa cabinet-maker, whose 
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reputation for good work stood among the highest in 
the city, and ordered new parlor and chamber furni- 
ture—mahogany chairs, French bedstead, dressing- 
bureau and all, and, as soon as they came home, 
cleared the house of all the old cheap (dear!) trash 
with which we had been worried since the day we 
commenced housekeeping. 

A good many years have passed since, and we 
have not paid the first five dollar bill for repairs. All 
the drawers run as smoothly as railroad cars; knobs 


are tight; locks in prime order, and veneers cling as 


tightly to their places as if they had grown there.” All 
is right and tight, and wears an orderly, genteel ap- 
pearance; and what is best of all the cost of every 


thing we have, good as it is, is far below the real 
cost of what is inferior. 

“It is better—much better,” said I to Mrs. Jones, 
the other day. 

‘Better!’ was her reply. ‘‘ Yes, indeed, a thousand 
times better to have good things at once. Cheap 
furniture is dearest in the end. Every housekeeper 
ought to know this in the beginning. If we had 
known it, see what we would have saved.” 

“If I had known it, you mean,” said I. 

My wife looked kindly, not triumphantly, into my 
‘face, and smiled. When she again spoke, it was on 
another subject. 
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OF MY LITTLE BOY ASTER. 





BY T. H, CHIVERS, M.D. 





By the Waters of Salvation, 
Christ’s Salvation, full of pain— 

Christ’s Salvation, in probation, 

I sit down in tribulation, 

And now write this Lamentation 
For the lost, the early slain! 

Waiting, (hoping for salvation,) 
For his coming back again. 


Iam gazing up at Heaven, 

4 Heaven waere my child doth reign— 
Heaven, like the Martyr Stephen 
Stoned to death, from morn till even, 
Praying God to be forgiven— 

There to meet my child again; 
I am gazing up at Heaven 
For his coming back again. 


In that undefiled bright Thule, 
Thule of eternal gain— 
Thule where the soul sees newly 
From the Isles of Inatula 
To the golden bowered Beula 

Where his Saviour Christ doth reign; 
In that undefiled bright Thule— 

Never coming back again! 


All my days are spent in weeping, 
Weeping for the early slain— 
Weeping, patient vigils keeping 
By the grave where he is sleeping, 
Sorrow from Death’s field still reaping— 
Reaping for the early slain! 
All my days are spent in weeping 
For his coming back again! 


All my nights are years of sorrow, 
Sorrow mixed with bitter pain— 
Sorrow that the grave so narrow— 
(Solace none from Hope to borrow— 
Pierced, alas! by Death’s cold arrow—) 
Should such mighty love contain! 
All my nights are years of sorrow 
For his coming back again! 


Ah! my heart, my heart 1s breaking,: 
Breaking with undying pain— 
Breaking, bursting for his waking 
From the sleep which he is taking 
In the grave below, partaking 
Of the rest I seek in vain! 
Ah! my heart, my heart is breaking 
For his coming back again! 


Qn the earth are now no traces, 
Traces of his former reign— 

Traces, where the joyful faces 

Of his sisters, like the graces, 

Made an Eden of the places 

§ Where they met in my domain; 

On the earth are now no traces 
Of his coming back again! 


Now my tears are falling faster, 
Faster far than stormy rain— 
Faster than from one dear Master 
Fell the tears for earth’s disaster, 

For the death of my dear Aster, 
On the world’s great Gethsemane! 
Ah! my tears are falling faster 
For his coming back again! 





I shall never more see Pleasure, 
Pleasure never more, but pain— 

Pleasure, losing that dear treasure 

Whom I loved here without measure, 

Whose sweet eyes were Heaven’s own azure, 
Sparkling, mild, like sunny rain! 

I shall never more see Pleasure 
For his coming back again! 


How my weary soul doth miss him, 
Miss him here in bitter pain— 

Miss him when I want to kiss him, 

At the night when I should bless him, 

When his mother should undress him 
For the bed where he has lain! 

How my soul doth always miss hin— 
Never coming back again! 
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How we miss his songs of gladness, 
Gladness far too deep for pain— 
Gladness too divine for sadness, 
Poured with such exultant madness 
That it seemed just done for badness, 
As in sunshine falls the rain; 
All my soul is turned to sadness 
For his coming back again! 


How my soul doth long to meet him, 
Meet him in this world again— 
Meet him where I used to greet him, 
As the Saints in Heaven now treat him— 
On my vacant knees to seat him, 
Where in joy he used to reign; 
How my soul doth long to meet him 
In this trying world again! 


Where the nightingale sits singing, 
Singing with impassioned pain— 
Singing, while the Heavens are ringing 
With his river-song upspringing— 
Into Heaven his soul went winging 
Of its way with Christ to reign. 
There my little Bird sits singing— 
Never coming back again! 


All my tears are unavailing, 
Unavailing all this pain— 

Unavailing all this wailing 

Of my heart that now is failing 








With its weight of wo, unveiling 
All my soul’s deep grief in vain! 
All my sighs are unavailing— 
He will never come again! 


Soon my sighing soul, death-blighted, 
Blighted, racked with bitter pain— 
Blighted, burthened, all benighted, 
Shall in Heaven above be righted, 
Glorified, redeemed, requited, 
When it meets my early slain; 
There to wait no more, death-blighted, 
For his coming back again. 


Hang thy harp upon the willow, 
Willow weeping tears of rain— 
Willow shading the soft billow 
Of his grave with light so mellow, 
Just above the satin pillow 
Where his head so long has lain! 
Hang thy harp upon the willow-- 
He will never come again! 


Ah! when shall I ever hold him, 
Hold him in these arms again? 

Hold him, tenderly enfold him, 

And with tears of joy behold him, 

And retell what I have told him— 
Kissing him with joyful pain?— 

Up in Heaven I shall behold him— 
I shall meet him there again. 


THE YOUNG BOY’S DREAM OF HOME. 


BY MRS. D. 


I preaMep last night a pleasant dream, 
I stood again beside, 

And gazed upon the laughing stream, 
Whose sparkling waters glide 

Among the pale and meek-eyed flowers 
About my own dear home, 

And from beneath our shady bowers 
I saw the loved ones come. 


Dear father, with his lofty hrow, 
And fond and loving eye, 

Bent over me and whispered low, 
And wept in ecstacy. 

And mother put the curly hair 
Back from my pale young cheek, 

And pressed me to her bosom there 
Without the power to speak. 


And sister, with her soft blue eyes, 
And voice so like a bird’s, 
Came like a spirit from the skies 
With her kind, loving words. 
She laid her little snowy hand 
With a sweet smile in mine; 
And we went forth, a happy band, 
Where the bright flower-wreaths twine. 
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Ah, yes—I saw the low white cot 
With its dear shaded door, 

And then my own meek, white-winged doves 
With joy I saw once more. 

No change had come—the fresh green grass 
Sprinkled with violets blue, 

The grove, the meadow—all, alas! 
Were but too bright and true. 


And then we gathered closely there 
On that still, quiet even, 

And father’s voice went up in prayer 
To the High One in Heaven. 

We sang a hymn of grateful praise, 
And with a fond “ good night,” 

Sank to our peaceful, quiet rest 
To wait the morrow’s light. 


It came too soon—for when I turned 
To clasp the loved, the dear, 

I found *t was but a dream—that still 
I wandered friendless here ; 

Ah, ’t was a cruel mockery, 
And yet tis sweet to roam 

If only in my dreams, to thee, 
My own, my blessed home. 
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OR PHILADELPHIA IN SEVENTEEN SEVENTY-SIX. 


BY CHARLES J PETERSON, AUTHOR OF “THE OATH OF MARION,” “AGNES COURTENAY,” Wc. 





CHAP. I1—THE STANLEY MANSION. 


Nor far from Independence Hall, and within sight 
of that venerable structure, there stood, in 1776, a 
mansion of considerable pretensions. Its dark stone 
doorway, its large windows, and the elaborate carving 
of the hall betokened it the residence of some person 
of wealth and consideration. It stood a short distance 
back from the street, and was surrounded by a gar- 
den, terminating at its lower extremity in an ancient 
orchard of apple trees, which, with their low, spread- 
ing branches and thick foliage, gave a rural beauty to 
the house. 

It was in the month of June, of the year above 
mentioned, when a gentleman knocked at the door of 
this dwelling, and, inquiring for its owner by name, 
was ushered into the parlor. This apartment was 
large, and wainscotted to the ceiling. It had two 
deep windows facing the street, while at the opposite 
extremity was an elaborately carved mantel-piece, 
on either side of which a door, resplendent with its 
polished brass lock, opened into a similar room in 
the rear. The floor was bare, except in the centre, 
where a superb Turkey carpet, with a rich border 
around it like that of a modern fire-rug, was spread. 
Against the walls stood, at regular distances, tall, 
sentinél-like chairs of mahogany, with straight backs, 
but legs curved, and each foot carved to resemble a 
lion’s claw clasping a ball. One or two tables, to 
match these stiff, yet nevertheless aristocratic chairs, 
were also placed against the walls. A spinet of 
mahogany inlaid with some lighter wood, stood on 
one side of the room; and a sofa, erect and uncom- 
fortable as the chairs, on the other. Before the huge 
fire-place, which was now of course unused, stood a 
beautiful Chinese screen, composed of small panels 
of white marble set in a frame of some dark wood, 
each panel painted witha different scene in the richest 
style of the Celestial artists. 

The gentleman alluded to, attracted by a picture 
hung in one of the recesses of the mantel-piece, 
walked in that direction to examine the painting. It 
‘was a portrait of a lady in the bloom of youth, but 
attired in the costume of the preceding generation. 
The face was exquisitively fair, a style of loveliness 
much increased by the powdered hair then in vogue, 
especially when the dress, as in this case, was black. 
An air of melancholy hung over the features of the 
picture, and, as the visitor gazed, his own expression 
became more sad, when his countenance assumed a 
striking resemblance to that of the portrait. 
same eyes of deep blue; the same noble contour of 
face; and the same expressive mouth were visible in 
the gazer and in the face the artist had limned; but the 
complexion of the one was browned by exposure, 
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and his hair was of the color of chesnut and not of 
gold, as was that of the female. As he stood there, 
attired in the rich fashion of a gentleman of that day, 
he would have struck any one as a man singularly 
handsome both in face and figure. 

“And so,” he said, soliloquizing, ‘‘this was my 
mother, who died in giving me birth. Ah! would 
that she had lived to guide me with her dear counsels 
now, when I have no one in the wide world to look 
{to for advice. An orphan since my earliest child- 
} hood, for most of my life at school in a foreign land, 

I never knew what it was to have a home, or any 

one to love me. And now I am to meet, for the first 

time, that uncle, her brother, who, because she mar- 

ried for worth and not for fortune, would never see 

her more. It is strange that he should have allowed 

her portrait to hang in his parlor, but perhaps it has 
; only been placed here since he relented, and resolved 
to make her son his heir. I have heard he is singular 
) as well as stern, but though, for my parent’s sake, I 
accept his offered reconciliation, he will find, if he 
attempts to make me his slave, as I have heard he 
wished her to be, that the blood of a Mowbry brooks 
unjust restraint no easier than that of a Stanley. But, 
pshaw, of what am I thinking? An almost penniless 
cadet, I am summoned from England and offered one 
of the richest inheritances in the colonies, and for- 
sooth, before I have been five minutes in my uncle’s 
house, I am speculating about a quarrel.” 

He smiled as he spoke, and was about to walk toa 
seat in another part of the room, when suddenly he 
heard the door in the opposite recess open, followed 
by the rustling of a female dress, while immediately 
the form of a tall and singularly graceful gir! crossed 
the parlor with a light footstep, and began to arrange 
some flowers in a vase that stood on a table between 
the front windows. The back of this lovely creature 
was toward him, but, as she executed her pretty task, 
her face was turned occasionally half around, and 
Mowbry thought he had never seen anything so 
charming. It was not that the features were so re- 
} gularly beautiful, for perhaps the forehead was too 
broad for a classic model, and the nose was slightly 

turned up, but then the mouth was unrivaled,. the 
: complexion bewitching, and the eyes sparkling with 
; 
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mingled mischief and sentiment. As she arranged 
the flowers, she hummed a sportive air, pausing now 
and then to admire the effects she produced. It was 
evident she was unaware of the presence of a spec- 


ta‘or. So light was her every movement, and so 


The § sprightly her whole air, that Mowbry knew not 


whether to think he saw some fairy sprite or a being 
of real flesh and blood. 

‘Heigho!” she said, at last, when her task was 
finished, ‘‘ what dull mornings these are. So much 
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politics that one never sees a beau. I am dying of 
ennui for want of a flirtation. Not a new book worth 
reading either since Goldsmith’s last poem. Now if 
I only had some one to talk to, I might manage to get 
along.” 

Though Mowbry had never seen this fair creature 
before, he somehow felt immediately at home, and 
he answered almost unconsciously in the same spirit 
with which she spoke. 

“And why will not I do?” he said, advancing a 
step, with a smile and one of the profound bows of 
that courtly age. 

At the unexpected sound of a voice, and that voice § 
belonging to a stranger, the young female started, and 
looked around. Her color was heightened, and her 
eyes flashed proudly, while she measured Mowbry 
for a moment with a scornful look. It seemed to 
him, indeed, as if her very form expanded. Standing 
with her foot thrown back, and her bosom swelling 
indignantly, she looked, as he often afterward told 
her, every inch of a queen. 

But Mowbry, instead of flinching before the angry 
beauty, only smiled the more, and seemed, in fact, 
rather to enjoy the scene. When, however, he no- 
ticed the color deepening on her cheek, and her lip 
compressing as if at an insult, he said— 

“T believe I must introduce myself. Mr. Mowbry, 
a nephew of Mr. Stanley, and, I believe, for some 
time an expected guest. I have lingered in New 
York longer than was allowable, perhaps, but had I 
heard that some unknown deity presided, as I find, in 
my uncle’s house | should have come by express.” 

The brow of the beauty cleared off at his name, but 
her lip curled at the concluding words. 

‘Spare your compliments, Mr. Mowbry,” she said, 
“for like the bills of Congress, they do not pass freely 
here.” Then changing her whole manner, as she saw 
him color at her rebuke, she advanced, and tendering 
him frankly her hand, added, “but I must introduce 
myself. Iam called Catharine Douglass, by my god- 
mothers, but Kate by a wicked world, and am a 
humble niece of your good uncle’s. 1 live here, as 
you will hereafter; and so destiny has intended us, I 
suppose, for friends: on which supposition I give you 
my hand.” 

“A niece of Mr. Stanley! Then you must be cousin 
to me,”’ answered Mowbry, rather eagerly. 

“‘Not so fast,” cried the sprightly girl, withdrawing 
her hand quickly, “for 1 am a niece of his deceased 
wife, and so no connexion whatever of yours; for 
which I devoutly thank the stars, if you give such 
cousinly shakes as that. Why my poor fingers are 
dislocated, I verily believe.”” And she pressed them 
between those of her other hand, and made a pretty 
grimace as if in pain. 

‘What a wild, yet fascinating creature she is, and 
what a treasure to find her here,” said Mowbry to 
himself; then he added aloud, “pray forgive me, 
but I was so glad to count cousin with somebody, ‘ 
that I scarcely was aware what I did. 1 have never 
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known a relative of any kind since I was a child.” 
“You have not?” she said, catching something of 





the sadness with which he had made his concluding 
remark: and lifting her eyes in sympathy to his face. 
Q* 


“No. I lost my mother at my birth, and my father 
five years after. My nearest connexion in England, 
where I was when he died, did not wish to be troubled 


’ with me, but sent me at once toa school, from which, 


in due time, I passed to the University. Since then 
I have served in a diplomatic station abroad, and 
have been little in England; but, had I lived there, I 
think I should scarcely have sought those who ne- 
glected me when a child. I often wished I had a 
sister.” \ 

“Did you? Then let me be one,” said Kate, art- 
lessly, again proffering her hand; for her sensitive 
soul was deeply affected by the heart-felt emotion in 
which his simple narrative had been told 

Mowbry pressed the tiny fingers thus again offered 
to him, but did not speak; his eyes, however, looked 
the thanks he could not express. The seriousness 
might soon have become embarrassing, but Kate, in 
a moment, smiling up at Mowbry, said— 

“This is better than having a cousin, is it not? 
For my part I think it delightful that you are to be 
my brother—you are quite presentable, I declare, only 
rather a giant.” Then as her eye caught sight of their 
figures reflected in an opposite mirror, she suddenly 
ranged herself by his side, and continued, ‘‘ why you 
are a perfect Hercules compared with such a poor 
little child as myself.” 

Mowbry thought her anything but a child in mind 
or person, but did not venture to tell her so, after the 
rebuff his first compliment had received. Though 
slighter and shorter than himself, she was tall for her 
sex, reaching above his shoulder, which few women 
did. They were standing thus, side by side, laughing 
and talking as if they had known each other a year 
when Mr. Stanley entered the room. 

“Stole a march on me, I declare, Kate,” he said. 
‘Here I find you and Mowbry making love before I 
can even hobble down stairs to meet him. Oh, ho, 
you cunning puss, you need not blush. Glad to see 
you, Mr. Mowbry—look very much like my poor 
sister—pray take a seat—there, I declare, that saucy 
minx has run away and left me to get acquainted with 
youasIcan. But I hope we are friends already.” 
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CHAP. II.—A PARTY IN ’76. 


Weezs passed. Mowbry had become settled in his 
new abode, and was publicly acknowledged as his 
uncle’s heir. A round of entertainments, given partly 
to him, and partly to some strangers of distinction, 
made the aristocratic circles of Philadelphia particu- 
larly lively that summer, and as Philadelphia was 
then considered the capital of the country, and re- 
garded as the wealthiest American city, these circles 
were of course unusually brilliant. 

His acquaintance with Kate progressed with great 
rapidity. Indeed nothing like reserve had been known 
between them since their first interview. Under the 
name of a brother Mowbry had advanced at once to 
intimacy: he read with Kate, walked with her, rode 
with her, and generally was her cavalier on all oc- 
casions. Such companionship between two young 
persons of opposite sexes is always dangerous to the 
peace of one or both, especially when the lady is 
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beautiful and fascinating like our heroine. Kate was , literature, but, like, Lady Jane Grey, we understand 
a girl whose conversation, if she had been absolutely § the dead languages better than you gentlemen.” 
plain. in face, would have made a listener forget it; § Mowbry bit his lip, and looked out of the window 
what then was the influence she exercised when to § in silence: at last he said somewhat sullenly— 


talent was added loveliness! A delightful trankness, * Then you mean to go with this Parisian fop?” 
a sprightliness. that rarely flagged, and a wide obser-§ ‘* Certainly.” 
vation of life and manners for one so young, rendered ‘‘False and heartless——” 


her a, companion peculiarly, dangerous to Mowbry. What more his passion would have hurried him 
Long before he knew it;he was, irrevocably in love, { into saying, we do not know, for, at these words, 
but so familiar was their intercourse, that he did not ¢ Kate ruse to her feet and faced the speaker, her eyes 
discover the state of his heart until a trifling incident ¢ flashing with indignation and contempt. 
awoke his jealousy. ‘*What do you mean, sir, by addressing me thus? 
An evening party in 1776 was a very different aflair } Who gave you the right to control me? Oh! if 1 
from what it is now. The guests assembled at an 2 was a man,” she added, “ you would not dare to in- 
early hour, invariably in pairs, and it was considered 2 sult me with your tyrannical whims: I would teach 
a breach of etiquette for a gentleman to pay much ¢ you, sir, that the blood of a Douglass lives still in 
attention except to his partner. Conversation was ? their descendant, though one of the humblest.” 


the staple amusement of the evening, Onsomeoc-2 Mowbry actually retreated from the indignant 
casions there was a dance, more frequently music, } beauty. Before he could recover from the surprise 
but often neither. of. the address, Kate, with a scornful curl of. the lip, 

One morning Kate looked up from her sewing, and 3 turned away, picked up her work-basket, and without 


said to, Mowbry, who was loitering at the window— $ even a curtsey, left the apartment. If he had thought 





“ Are you going to Mrs, P *s to-night?” of,an apology, he was too proud to follow her. with it 
‘Of course. Are you.not?” 3 after this contemptuous treatment; so he took his hat 
“Yes, I have accepted an invitation from.Mr. De- } and sauntered out. Before he returned he had made 
spencer, to accompany him.” ” $an engagement with one of the belles of the city, to 





Mowbry had been carelessly tapping the pane, but $ escort her to the assembly that evening. J 
at these words he suddenly faced Kate, and with an Mowbry, when he saw Kate enter with her part- 


air of pique and anger, said— ner, had to confess, in spite of his anger with her, 
“T thought you went with me—you always do—it.‘ that she never had looked lovelier. The altercation 
is a standing engagement.” of the morning had called a brighter color than usual 


His tone aroused the high spirit. of- Kate, and she {to her cheeks, and from some cause or another she 
answered, with a heightened color. was in the highest spirits. She conversed animatedly 

“Indeed, sir, 1 knew no such thing. Not at liberty with her handsome attendant, who appeared perfectly 
to go with whom I like——”’ devoted to her: During the course of the evening, 

**T did not mean to say that exactly,” replied Mow- she and Mowbry, with their respective partners, were 
bry, haughtily. ‘‘But I thought—I believe——” thrown together in one corner of the parlor. 

Kate’s little fingers were plying the needle twice as “T understand,” said Mr, Despencer, with a shrug 
briskly as before, but this was the only sign of agita- ¢ of contempt, “‘that the Congress passed a Declaration 
tion on her part, and she answered peremptorily. ; of Independence to-day, and that they have ordered it 

“But we know no buts, sir. What did you mean ¢ to be proclaimed to-morrow, from the State House, 
to say, if not that? Why should I not go with Mr. ? What do you think of it, Mr. Mowbry?” 
Despencer?"’ At this period the aristocratic circle of Philadelphia 

“T do not like him. He is a conceited puppy of an 2 was decidedly opposed to severing thé connexion be- 
Englishman, who, because his uncle is an earl, fan- ? tween the colonies and the mother country. Even 
cies he is better than anybody in the colonies, Yet } those persons whose sympathies had been heretofore 
who were his ancestors? A century ago they may } American, regarded the act as premature, hence the 
have blacked boots for the Mowbrys or Douglasses, } speaker expected a prompt assent to his implied cen- 
for all I know:—they rose from nothing, and have }sure. But Mowbry, though educated abroad, leaned 
not had the earldom a single generation yet.” to the popular side, and the events of the day having 

“I thought you despised birth,’ answered Kate, § soured his temper, he answered with uncommon bit- 
with a smile. The taunt was the more provoking, § terness— 
because, not an hour before, Mowbry had been ex- “I think the sooner the colonies accept it, sir, and 
patiating on the superiority of merit over rank. drive every foreigner out of the country, the better. 

“ And so I do,” answered he, though stammeringly.{ I am an American, and not fond of seeing the heel of 
and embarrassed. “SoIdo. But this fellow is such { a tyrant on the necks of my fellow citizens.” 


a popinjay.” His hearer’s face flushed with momentary anger, 
**Why his manners are considered a model,” re- } but he was too brave a man to seek a personal insult 
torted Kate. in the words of Mowbry, so he contented himself by 


“He is forever quoting French, which I know you ? answering with cutting irony. 
do not understand, how can you bear that?” said? ‘Methinks so fiery a knight as you seem to be, Mr. 
he, with a sneer. Mowbry, would prefer fighting with Mr. Washington 
“I answer him in Latin, of which he is as ignorant, 3 to playing the carpet-knight here. They say your 
. We colonial ladies, 1 am aware, know little of French * great militia captain wants men of mettle amazingly.” 
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Kate saw that the conversation was likely to be- , heard that immortal document read for the first time, 
come angrier, and thought it time to interfere. Had} to a public assembly—that declaration of man’s in- 
she been on her old terms with Mowbry, she would } alienable rights, which since has shaken the thrones 
have taken his part, for her woman’s heart was with } of half a world. When it was over, and the crowd 
her suffering country, and that in spite of the half} dispersed, the party returned to the house, all more 
tory atmosphere with which she was surrounded ; but { or less thoughtful. 
offended at Mowbry’s caprice, and piqued that he had; Mr. Despencer had, by this time, forgotten his alter- 
not made an apology before this, she said, laying her § cation with Mowbry the evening before. Though 
hand on Mr. Despencer’s arm, and rising— prejudiced in favor of his own country, he was any 

“Come, I see Mrs. Morris beckoning to me, and { thing but the coxcomb a jealous rival represented 
you must escort me across the room. Her husband { him; and indeed he was now filled with sericus mis- 
can tell us, I suppose, all about this Declaration of 3 givings as to the result of the struggle between Ame- 
Independence, for he is a member of the Congress; ¢ rica and England. Hitherto, though blood had been 
and I confess I am dying to hear more about it. We shed on both sides, there had been hopes of an ac- 
will leave you here,” she continued, turning archly } commodation, but the Declaration of Independence 
toMr. Mowobry’s partner, “‘to convert my fiery cousin, ? had now forever set a seal of separation between the 
or, if that fails, to enlist with him. If Venus cannot } mother country and the colonies. 
soothe Mars, Minerva can accompany him to the? «J must confess that this has been an imposing 
field: and you, my dear Miss, can play either goddess } ceremony, even to one accustomed to the pomp of 
at.will.” courts,” remarked Despencer, when the party was re- 

Perhaps Kate could have said nothing more cutting } assembled, breaking a silence of some continuance. 
toMowbry. Aware, at last, that he was in love, her in- } «Ts it true, too, as I hear, that the bell which tolled 
difference maddened him: yet he had the good sense to } to announce this separation of America from Eng- 
see that he had already rendered himself conspicuous, } Jand, has the remarkable motto, which your John 
and pride forced him, for the rest of the evening, to} Adams claims to be prophetic of this event?” 
act more guardedly. “Tt has,” answered Kate, to whom Despencer ap- 
pealed by a look. ‘I remember it well, for I have 
often read it on the bell. ‘Proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison-doors to them 
that are bound.’ It is a text from Isaiah.” 

‘It will proclaim the death-warrants rather of the 
demagogues who have brought things to this pass,” 
said Mr. Stanley, whose prejudices were all on the 
side of royalty. ‘And yet there are some men who 
have signed that instrument, whom I should be sorry 
to see executed for traitors, as I fear they will be. 
My friend Morris, for instance, and one or two men 
of birth and breeding besides.” , 





CHAP. III—THE FIRST FOURTH. 


Tue next day there was to be a breakfast party at 
Mr. Stanley’s; and, after the meal was over, the 
guests assembled in the great parlor, This was the 


our narrative; and, from its windows, a view was 
commanded, across some open lots, of the State 
House. 

This venerable structure, at that time, presented a 
widely different appearance from what it does now. 
The grounds in its rear were not laid out in gravel{ ‘‘1 confess,’ said Mowbry, “I do not see how any 
walks and grass plats, as at present, but were wild American can hesitate to favor this declaration. For 
and rude, with only here and there a tree sprinkled } my part I am for Independence, heart and soul.” 
about. Neither of the buildings now erected at the Kate’s, eyes met his, for a moment, with a flash 
corners of Fifih and Sixth streets, were standing, nor 2 which puzzled him; it might mean admiration or 
were the long rows of offices between them and the 2 anger. But Mr. Stanley rose from his chair, every 
State House. The old pile itself, however, presented 2 feature of his face working with passion, and ad- 
much the same appearance as now, except that the } vanced directly toward his nephew, while a profound 
steeple then had no spire, but consisted simply of a $ silence fell on the guests, as if all instinctively fore- 
square wooden tower, rising one story above the § saw the explosion which was coming. 
roof, and surmounted by two octagonal belfries, with ‘What do I hear?” exclaimed Mr. Stanley, almost 
dome-like tops. breathless with rage, addressing Mowbry: “Repeat 

Crowds had been collecting, for some time, in both § those words again!” And he struck his cane, which 
the front and rear of the building, and exactly as the § his gout compelled him always to carry, fiercely on 
hour of noon struck, the great bell of the State House § the floor. 
began to toll. After it had rung for sometime, the$; Mowbry had made up his mind for this avowal, 
tushing of the spectators in the direction of the door § the night before; and he felt a secret exultation that it 
facing the South, announced that the chief point of § would be publicly witnessed by Kate and his dreaded 
curiosity was there. The guests, grouped at the§ rival. ‘She may not love him,” he said to himself, 
windows of Mr. Stanley’s mansion, now beheld a $ ‘but she shall see that I can sacrifice everything for 
man elevated above the crowd on some temporary $ principle: will her English lover do as much?” 
platform, and holding in his hands a sheet, ages Thus feeling, he returned his uncle’s angry look, 
which he proceeded to read. It was impossible to? and mildly but firmly answered— 
hear at the distance, but several of the gentlemen? ‘I am for the Independence of my country; and 
took their hats and joined the crowd, among them ; feel it my duty, in this crisis, to assume arms in her 
Mr. Despencer, Mowbry and others. They thus ‘ beha!f.” 
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If a thunderbolt had fallen on the assembly it could 
not have produded a more startling effect than these 
words; for the stern and unforgiving character of Mr. 
Stanley was as well known as his loyalty. A gasp 
for breath passed through the room, and then all was, 
for a moment, still. Kate had risen instinctively, and 
grasped Despencer’s arm, where she stood, pale as 
death, and with her lips parted in terror. Mowbry 
noted this well, but he attributed her agitation only to 
natural womanly concern; while her seeking refuge 
and support from Despencer, in the moment of alarm, 
he regarded as more unequivocal. ‘She loves him,” 
he thought; and, with this bitter reflection, he could 
have looked death in the face without flinching, 

But what a contrast to his high, calm air was the 
excited manner of Mr. Stanley. His face red with 
passion, his whole frame trembling as if in an ague 
fit, the uncle tottered up to his nephew, shaking his 
cane in Mowbry’s face. 

‘Out of my house this instant,” he cried. ‘I dis- 
inherit you from this hqur. Do you dare to talk trea- 
son here, you young villain? Oh! you may well 
retreat,” he continued, as Mowbry stepped back to 
avOid being struck. “If I was younger I would call 
you out: as it is I have a great mind to lay my cane 
across you.” i 

The nephew mastered his passion, and said, with 
strange coolness— 

** Do not strike me, Mr. Stanley, for you are an old 
man, and I cannot strike back. You would be sorry 
for it some day.” 

One of the gentlemen simultaneously laid his hand 
soothingly on the arm of the excited uncle, who, 
controlled by-the act, turned and nodded obedience. 
Bringing his cane down to the floor violently, how- 
ever,he continued— 

**T will not demean myself to strike you, sir; and I 
beg pardon of these ladies for my passion. But,” he 
added, elevating his still fine form proudly, “the 
Stanleys, father and son, have been true to their king 
since they crossed the channel in the train of the con- 
queror; and so, too, I have heard the Mowbrys have 
ever been also. To see one of their descendants now 
deserting his royal master, and leaguing with a parcel 
of traitors, puts me beside myself. He is the last of 
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either line, too,” said the old man, sadly, ‘‘ but God 
wills it so, I suppose.” 

The tone in which these words were spoken thrilled 
every heart in the room, and almost made the tears 
spring to Mowbry’s eyes. He knew that his uncle 
loved him, and felt how bitter his present conduct 
must be to the old man: he, therefore, after a pause, 
said respectfully— 

‘“* Mr. Stanley, my opinions are conscientious ones, 
as are yours—and each of us must act as we think to 
be right. God above will judge our hearts. I feel 
that, hereafter, in this world I must be a stranger to 
all in this company,” and he glanced at Kate, but her 
eyes were on the floor—she was weeping, though he 
knew it not—so, choking down a last pang, he said, 
‘but, in Heaven, perhaps, we may meet again. I go 
forth a homeless, nameless man, an outcast from my 
family ; but I shall be all the fitter, perhaps, to die for 
freedom.” . 

He felt that he would show weakness if he re- 
mained, so, taking a last glance around the room, 
and seeing that Kate still averted her head, he rushed 
from the apartment. In the hall he flung a gathering 
tear from his eye, grasped his hat, and left the house 
never to return to it. 

His uncle had stood speechless with amazement 
during Mowbry’s last address; but when the hall 
door had clanged to after the exile, the old man gave 
a vacant look around, uttered a groan, and fell to the 
floor in a fit of apoplexy. 

The free use of the lancet, however, restored him 
to consciousness; but it was long before he left his 
bed. Kate watched by him like a daughter, and often 
in tears, for which, as the sufferer noticed them, he 
blessed her. 

“TI am glad you did not love that wicked boy, my 
dear girl,” he said. ‘It was the dream of my age to 
see you and he united before I died; but it is fortu- 
nate I said nothing of it: I would now sooner behold 
you in your coffin.” 

Kate shuddered, and her tears fell faster.. She felt 
that the old man, as well as the exile was deceived, 
and that she must bear her sorrow in silence and 
alone. (TO BE CONTINVED.) 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 





BY THE LATE WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 





As the sky when the cloud and the tempest are banish’d, 
Arrayed in its beauty, looks tranquil and fair; 

We reck not of rain and of storms, that have vanish’d 
And left not a trace on the far beaming air; 

So the tempests of life, when their shadows invade us, 
Are but for our comfort and happiness made; 

For we think when Affliction hath ceased to o’ershade us, 
How bright on its twilight the morning-beams play’d. 


It is not from Picasure alone that we gather 
The richness of life from the wild eup of Joy, 
For Pleasure and pain are commingled together, 
*T is the lesson of man, and the lot of the boy :— 


We feel it when childhood, in gladness caressing 
Finds thorns ’neath the rose that he clasps with a smile, 


And when the proud hopes of our manhood are pressing, 


The wearisome spirit of care to beguile. 


Then since our existence continues forever, 
Beyond this cold desert of sorrow and pain, 
Oh, why should the spirit be stirred by the fever 

Of passions inconstant and vagaries vain? 


It is but an hour on earth we may wander; 


’T is a land but for pilgrims and travellers made, 


Oh, then on the Being to come let us ponder— 


And welcome life’s sunshine and bear with its shade. 
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ay CHAPTER L anne and beaming eyes. ‘Oh! do come—it will 
os «what though the world hae whispered thee ‘Beware!’ do you a world of good”—and Lillian withdrew from 
k v4 ') = Thou dost not dream of change ” Roxsert Morzis. the window to make a hasty toilette, wondering the 
feel “WHERE are you bound, Lillian? To the Springs? — nitrsahayenecyge ge eghinnges meagan 
na ; . ,¢ her love-lorn sister into the gay little chatterbox, 
rhe apange intend! Me analy geed'neue, Mabelie’ whose tongue was still going merrily on the lawn 
her but back, back into the woods—to rusticate till next be on a y 
a he October. Papa is inexorable—and I in despair. Not} °° °™’ : : - 
aid, a soul but pa and ma, Alfred and Helen, who are “I do believe every ging the howe is up, from 
I go J worse than nobody! Quiet, contented and happy! pato Alfred, the sleepy little imp, whom you es 
my |] completely wrapped up in contemplation of that shake for an hour in town to get him out of his nest; 
for (9 blissful period when she shall become the wife of the and scising her ouvbonntt, Lilien oon. hed oe 
tie” Sanne 2 Horrid creature he is, by the $ '°™ slamming the door in her haste with a violence 
re- way—I do wonder what Nell can see to like in him!”” which brought papa to the stairs, to find out the cause 
om, : ‘Poor Lilly! you are in a sad way, to be sure— of the riot. : 
hed and no wonder, dissipating so through the winter. ““G0od morning, lazy one!” and he lifted the girl 
ing Your cheeks are pale, your spirits low, your figure in his arms, and regardless of her cries at his new 
use entirely too slender for health or beauty; and I join mode of treatment, marched out of the house, nor 
with your father in thinking a quiet sojourn in the { Stopped till he had deposited her, far on the lawn, 
ent shady groves of Ashly the very best thing for you. where the grass was high and wet, and no means of 
hall It will do youa world of good—restore life and health, ; 8¢tting back but by travelling through it. 
ave and give you a renewed relish for society. Why,} “Ob; papa,” and Lillian’s dark eyes glistened, 
the when you come back in the fall, it will be a new ¢ “What shall I do? I shall get wet through! my feet!” 
thing again.” and the pauwvre Enfant, as Cousin Mary had called 
im. “But only think, Cousin Mary, how lonesome I } her, lifted first one dainty foot and then the other, in 
his shall be! not a soul to talk to—nobody to play or sing ¢ dismay. 
ten for, or to walk or ride with—dismal!” and Lillian “French slippers!” exclaimed papa. ‘Oh, com- 
he ‘raised her dark eyes tragically. mend me to a city-bred maiden!” 
“Beware, Enfant!” rejoined Cousin Mary; “re- ‘**Why, what can I wear, pa? Gaiters are so tire- 
my ally I would not own that I had so few inward re- } some to put on.” 
} to sources for making time pass agreeably.” “Why boots, to be sure—high, double-soled boots! 
tu- Lillian blushed at the rebuke, yet seemed half in- } and then we shall see you inhaling this healthful air 
old clined to resent it; for a half-uttered dt lingered on } without wet feet, or all those tears,’”’ he added, rather 
her lips. sarcastically, finishing with a smile, however, as poor 
elt “But——” Lillian fairly sobbed aloud. ‘Come, my best child, 
od, But the truth was, Lillian was a “spoiled child of § let me deliver you;” and tenderly he bore back the 
nd fortune,” (that is the phrase, I believe,) who had § petted maiden, who, once more on ¢erra firma, wiped 
stepped from the school-room into belledom undis- § het eyes, and ended the morning’s performance by a 
puted; and it was rather hard to leave the gay circle § hysterical fit of laughing. 
who professed to be dying for her smiles, for a quiet An hour afterward, while the girls were still lin- 
retreat in the country, and mope, (as the girl expressed § gering in the breakfast-room, Mr. Ashly entered 
it,) the bright summer months away. hastily, equipped for a journey. 

Let me describe Lillian at-Ashly—not as she ap- *‘Give me one of your slippers, Lillian—I am go- 
peared when she stepped wearily from the carriage, { ing to the village, and shall see that you are provided 
after a long day’s journey, but the next morning, when { with something more substantial than those papery 
she rose early, and putting aside the snowy curtains { things.” 
from her chamber window, looked out on the lawn—{ Lillian handed over the tiny shoe somewhat reluc- 
fresh, dewy, brimming with music and fragrance— { tantly. 

le, and listened to the fall of waters, and the pleasant ‘Now, papa, please don’t bring me a great, clumsy 
bubbling of streams. Joyous in spite of herself, { pair—for if they do not fit, 1am sure I shall not dis- 
she threw up the sash, and leaned far out, drinking in { figure myself with wearing them!” 
eagerly the morning freshness, till a bright color ‘Never mind looks here, darling. You shall wear 
peeped through her wan cheek, and her long, raven } them, if they are as long as mine,” he added, laugh- 
tresses, damp and heavy, curled more closely around } ingly extending his foot. 
her high, white brow. Poor Lillian! she fairly left the room in a huff. 

“Lilly, dear, do come down—t is so delightful,” “Such notions! I declare it is too bad—I wish 

was far away!” 





called ms from the lawn, looking up with rosy 
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But papa brought home such a darling little pair 
of morocco boots; that even Lillian was quite satis- 
fied with them; delighted to see how the perfect con- 
tour of her instep was thereby displayéd; and almost 
regretting that only pa, and ma, and Helen could have 
the benefit of its beauty. : : 

So, what with the boots, and riding, and walking, 
and boating, time passed quite tolerably for two 
weeks, duspite the absence of the “lords of crea- 
tion.” Lillian’s appetite, too, was—shocking! Papa 
said she might be taken for a ploughboy—and the 
girl, blushing, determined to put herself upon allow- 
ance immediately. : 

“Well, Lilly, dear,” said Mr. Ashly, entering the 
parlor one evening with a letter in his hand, “if you 
still want company, your desires are about to be 
gratified. Gerald Levis is coming from West Point, 
to spend a month here. I wrote for him when I first 
came, but as there was some uncertainty about leave 
of abzence, I thought I would not mention it till we 
were quite sure. But what is the matter, now?” for 
Lillian had risen with a sudden motion, which par- 
took greatly of the nature of a flounce; and her red 
lip was put up with a decided pout. 

“Papa! Gerald Levis! a mere boy—oh, dear, swch 
company!” ' 

“Have you seen Gerald Levis lately, Miss?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Ashly, more vexed than he cared to 
conceal. 

“Why, not very lately, papa,” faltered Lillian— 
“but I know he is young, and of course he will ex- 
pect to be entertained, and—oh, I do wish he would 
not come!” she exclaimed again, forgetful of her 
father’s anger as her fears returned. 

“Nonsense, Lillian! Why he is full twenty, and 
gay as 4 lark-——and very handsome—all you have got 
to do is to be civil. I won’t call on you to entertain 
him, but if he does not find more amusement for you 
than you have had for a twelvemonth, why, I’ll send 
him back again. As to his age, that is all a humbug. 
Pray, how old are you, Lady Lill? Eighteen next 
October, if I recollect rightly; and so you see, your 
gentleman is not so far behind you as you imagine.” 

‘But, papa, a man, to be agreeable, should be ten 
years older than a woman, at least.” 

“Indeed? Pray, where learned you that profound 
logic?” 

‘‘From experience.” 

‘Experience! Ah, ha! I like the experience of a 
girl of seventeen, who has had one winter in general 
society. Experience!” and papa laughed—his own 
peculiar, sarcastic laugh—which invariably finished 
the conversation. A laugh like that was a ticklish 
thing, when repeated 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Be comes—the conquering hero comes!”? 


How high and light was the heart of Gerald Levis, 
when he sprang from the stage at B—, and leaving 
his luggage in charge of an obliging countryman, 
bent his steps toward Ashly, the beautiful country- 
seat of the family. 
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* Ashly—Ashly!” he said to himself—‘ Lillian 
Helen! I remember them both—such /frolicsome girls 
—and I was not much better. I wonder if they are 
changed. I am—not much, though, after all!” and 
his forefinger wandered to his upper lip, and smooth- 
ing the budding mustache there, with much satisfac- 
tion, he resumed his meditations. 

‘Lillian, Lillian—” his thoughts rather seemed to 
wander that way. Very foolish in the boy! yet one 
should not chide. It is a natural propensity we have, 
to single out and create for ourselves those dreams 
which prove but dreams. So the young cadet walked 
on with a quick, elastic step, whose rapidity still fell 
far behind his thoughts; his large blue eyes brimming 
with hope and joy, and the sunshiny future, 

* Lillian, Gerald is come!’ exclaimed Helen Ashly, 
bounding into her room. ‘He passed the carriage 
on the way. Was’nt it foolish not to wait for it? 
Mamma says, come down’ 

“Pshaw!” 

Lillian was dreaming; seated on a low ottoman, 
with her hands crossed upon her knees, and her dark 
hair falling over her beautiful face. 

Nobody likes, or Zifed to be interrupted in the fan- 
cies of dreamy seventeen; hence the girl’s vexed 
exclamation—hence, perhaps, her cold, almost haughty 
salutation to the ardent Gerald, as she entered the 
room with the stately grace befitting her style. 

Bowing slightly to the astonished cadet, with scarce 
the semblance of a smile, she passed from the circle, 
and seated herself on the broad, low window-seat— 
her head concealed by the drapery, her small fingers 
diligently employed in ravelling the fringes thereof 
Now and then, when the breeze swept through the 
room, and stirred the curtains, her exquisitely chis- 
eled mouth was disclosed, with the full, round lips; 
and one snowy shoulder half veiled by the rich curls 
of her raven hair. But that was all—through the 
long afternoon she sat there silent; maybe listening, 
maybe pursuing the dream from which Helen’s voice 
had aroused her. 

Mr. Ashly was too well acquainted with Lillian’s 
‘whims and, oddities’ to interfere where he knew he 
should make bad worse; and so matters remained in 
statu quo till the bell for tea disturbed the rather 
sleepy circle, and with a feeling of relief, Gerald 
rose to follow the ladies from the room. 

Still Lillian moved not. Gerald sprang to the win- 
dow. 

‘Will you allow me?” he said, proffering his arm 
with winning confidence; and raising her eyes in 
surprise, almost without a thought, Lillian found her- 
self following in the wake of the rest, with her hand 
within his arm. 

Papa smiled mischievousl y—placed Gerald directly 
opposite to her,-and the proud maiden withdrew 
within herself again, nor glanced round the table till 
the meal was almost finished, and then it was to find 
that though talking playfully with Helen, Gerald’s 
large eyes were fixed on herself, in unequivocal ad- 
miration. Witha blush in which as much anger as 
embarrassment was mingled, Lillian returned his 
gaze almost with an air of defiance. Poor child! it 
was waste of power; for the saucy stripling moved 
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not his eyes, and something which bore no small re-, passionate. I hide that, you see—and shall only let 
semblance to a smile parted his finely-cut lips. That } him guess my feelings by my manner. I shall be po- 
“capped the climax.” Lillian rose suddenly—pushed $ lite because he is a guest, you know—a man, too, 
back her chair in a passion, and flung herself out of } and Iam a woman—understand? I want you to do 
the room. Placid Mrs. Ashly raised her eyes in} as yousee me do—do not go to saying bad words, 
amazement; and there were various exclamations of } and making rude speeches, but treat him proudly— 
wonder and surprise: Papa alone smiled ironically, § like a man! Why you are almost as much of a one 
and gave attendance to that low, sarcastic laugh, § now as he!” and the boy left the room with a stately 
which reaching Lillian’s ears, her cup brimmed, and § dignity which might have commanded admiration in 
throwing herself on the bed, she wept bitterly; and § maturity, revolving as he went the various ways by 
with that bitterness mingled a wish for revenge } which he should make the young cadet sensible of 
against Gerald, the innocent author of all. his scorn. 

“Boy! bold!—audacious!” she cried, contemptu- Poor Gerald! things were going wrong all round; 
ously—and yet as she uttered her thoughts aloud, § and fate seemed wickedly conspiring to strew his 
some softer feeling whispered, ‘but he is very beauti- { path with thorns, and make his visit the reverse of 
ful!’? and a memory of those winning, tender, almost } the glowing picture, which had beguiled his solitary 
womanly eyes, and that broad, unstained brow, with } walk from the village to Ashly. 
its curls of gold, came up before her, and she won- Two or three days passed away very pleasantly, 
dered why she had to chide her wayward heart so? notwithstanding the absence of Lillian, who was in- 
often, and murmur, ‘‘be true—be true to thyself!” visible, except at meals, and then cold and reserved 

Poor Lillian! We have not presented a very to a degree that effectually checked all advances Ge- 
amiable heroine to you, dear reader, but all are not ¢ rald made toward acquaintance. 
perfect—to give utterance to an original idea, and “Does not your sister go with us?” he inquired 
the fair girl, after all, had a “good heart;’? and her 2 one morning of little Alfred, sauntering away from 
faults were rather those of circumstance than nature. } the carriage, which was drawn up before the house, 
Thet this was the case was proved by the overween- 2 and seeming to forget that there were ladies waiting 
ing love which all bore her who became in any way 2 his assistance. 
connected with her. Even papa, though sparing not ‘** No—she don’t!” replied the boy, surlily. 
her faults himself, illy brooked the interference of ‘*Why not? Why does she seclude herself so? I 
others, and Alfred, her little brother, was bound up $ am dying to see her,” he added, with boyish frank- 
in her; and he alone shared her confidence. Share, § ness. 
it is true, for the girl was not of a temper to intrust ‘“‘ That’s more than she is!” cried Alfred, surprised 
ethers with the keys to her heart; but Alfred guarded § out of his reserve. 
proudly and with miserly care what from circum-$ ‘ What?” said Gerald, turning on his heel suddenly, 
stances became his.- and ceasing to strip the long willow saplings of their 

He stood now without her chamber door and plead § leaves. ‘‘ What did she say?” 
for entrance. And when Lillian rose and admitted “Nothing,” replied the child, moodily, quailing” 
him, she hid not her swollen face and disordered dress § but for a moment beneath the searching gaze of his 
from his loving eyes, but bending her head upon his § companion. 
shoulder, gave free course to her grief. “Nothing? But you did say something! what was 

He was silent for a long time—then he whispered, § it? Say it again!” and Gerald placed his hand on the 
putting back tenderly as he spoke the dangled hair § child’s shoulder, and wheeled him round toward 
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from her fevered cheek. him. 
“Dear Lilly, you mustn’t cry so—what has hap- The boy flung off the rude grasp angrily, and looked 
pened? Who has hurt you? Has papa been a up boldly. 


“Papa? no—not him! but—oh, Alfred, don’t you 
wish that hateful Gerald Levis had never come 
here?” : 

“Why, I thought he was mice, Lilly! but—but if 
you don’t like him—why, I don’t,” replied the boy, 
quickly, eager to prove his devotion. 

“ Don’t like him, Alfy! that’s a dear boy. I hate 
him. He laughed at me—creature!”’ 

“Laughed at you, Lilly?” (the boy’s eyes were as 
bright now with anger as even his sister could wish.) 
At you?” and he muttered a few schoolboy phrases, 
expressive of his passion and intentions of revenge. 


“Sister hates you! She despises you! and she bid 
me do the same! and 1 do! And she says I am as 
much of a man now as you. Do you want to know 
more, now ?” 

For a moment only the bright face of Gerald was 
overshadowed, and the storm-cloud trembled on the 
surface of his clear, glad eyes; then it sank to their 
fathomless depths, and with a light, mocking smile, 
and a prolonged contemptuous whistle, he turned on 
his heel, and left the boy to seek his sister, and relate 
what had happened. 

Lillian was piqued. She did not say so—she did 

“Hush, hush, Alfred! don’t use those bad words, $ not look so—but what else could have brought the 
dear, don’t!” putting her little hand over his mouth. young lady down stairs that evening, attired so care- 

“But he laughed at you!” repeated the boy, than } fully, so becoming? And when the riding party re- 
which no crime could be greater, and his eyes spark- } turned toward dusk, tired and heated, Lillian, like a 
led again. “spirit of coolness,” was there to greet them. A 

“You must not look so, Alfred. See, I do not like } much more gracious bow than her wont did she give 
him more than you—but I do not look so fierce and ‘ tke young cadet; but he returned it with a polite 
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indifference, that brought the angry blood to her tem- , night, when all had retired, and gave free utterance 
ples—the more that she marked the roguish curl of § to his anger. 


his lip, which he seemed at no pains to conceal. 

The cadet’s visit was likely to afford excitement, 
if nothing else. 

They retired to bathe and dress. Gerald was the 
first to leave the room, the last to return; and then he 
flew, rather than walked toward the window where 
Helen was seated. She laughed gaily, gave him a 
skein of silk to hold, and ¢hatted with him with that 
freedom peculiar to an engaged or married woman, 
who aware and secure of her position, fears no mis- 
constructions. 

Gerald led her out to tea—placed himself at her 
feet on their return—seemingly unaware that a fairer 
and a younger sister was present. 

Papa and mamma had sauntered out for a walk. 
Lillian was glad that they were not present to witness 
her humiliation, for such she felt it. She took her 
customary seat in the window and watched, though 
she seemed to be reading, the proceedings near 
her. 

‘Will you not play for me?” said Gerald. Helen 
took her seat at the piano, and Gerald bent over her, 
and selected passionate songs, and talked in a how, 
subdued tone, just inaudible to Lillian, who beat im- 
patiently the rich carpet beneath her tiny foot. 

It was very like a flirtation; and when Helen had 
resumed her seat, she said,— 

“Did you not say, Gerald,” (ow familiar! thought 
Lillian,) “that you sung to the guitar?” 

“T did.” 

‘Then sing for me.” 

Gerald threw the broad, blue ribbon over his shoul- 

der, 4nd seating himself at the lady’s feet, poured 
forth a flood of melody which brought the tears to 
Helen’s calm eyes, fixing the while his passionate 
gaze upon her face, till the betrothed playfully laid 
her small white hand on the transparent lids, and 
pressed them down chidingly. To Lillian, who saw 
but the action, it seemed an acknowledgment of his 
power; and as she had sat sighing through the sweet 
strain, now her slender frame was convulsed with 
passion, and her small fingers locked till it seemed as 
if they would never unclose again. Footsteps and 
voices were near—she could not brook interruption 
now, and she rose to leave the room; but her light 
footfall was tottering and unsteady, and her sister 
looked up, and started to her feet. 
- “Lillian is ill, Gerald! do you not see?” and she 
clung to one arm, and Lillian felt him grasp the other, 
and lift her in his, and place her on the sofa, and then 
withdraw, giving place to her parents; and then she 
knew no more till she woke, and found herself lying 
upon her own snowy bed, with mama and Helen be- 
side her. 

Ah! he might be but a boy in years—Gerald Lovie, 
but his heart was that of a wily, practised man! 
Whether taught thus early by passion or not, he had 
, that heart- Jove which only experience is supposed to 

, give; and when alone, from the depths of his strange 
eyes, there gleamed out his strong purpose and 
thoughts of triumph. 

Up and down the moonlit balcony he paced one 
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“To be shunned by that proud girl! But she will 
not do it always! there is a way to her heart! who 
shall say I have not found it—who, indeed?” and his 
dark eye glittered defiance. 

Presently he broke out again, with curling lip— 

“She will love me—she cannot help it—it is the 
first time she has seen another preferred, and it mad- 
dened her—and through her madness I lead her at 
pleasure. Hate me, forsooth? Boy,am I? Ah, ha!’ 

In those last few words Gerald comprised all his 
annoyance and his purpose; and hours, and days, and 
weeks went on, and every hour, and day, and week 
Gerald clapped his hands joyously, and gazing at the 
unconscious girl through his long lashes, murmured, 
‘“* victory—victory !” 

But, take care, Gerald.Levis! hearts are dangerous 
playthings! thou mayest wrap pride about thee as a 
garment, yet find in years to come a worm at the root 
of thine owz happiness. 


CHAPTER III, 


With life, young life, i in 1 its Tich, full flush, 
When the warming blood doth quickly rush— 

The sun brightly shines all the livelong day, 

The zephyrs of fortune sportively play. 

But the sun will fade, and clouds draw nigh; 

The light playing zephyrs mournfully sigh; 

Gay youth will float with hope down the stream, 

And our springtide moments pass as a dream. 


The following winter Helen Ashly became a wife. 
“Through faith,’ her husband said playfully: “if I 
had believed all the reports of your desperate flirta- 
tion with Gerald Levis, I should have delivered you 
over to his tender mercies. But I knew you too well, 
sweet lady, mine—faith was my shield,” 

“But,” replied the fair bride, with quiet archness, 
**T assure you I did flirt desperately, disbelief to the 
contrary; and had the precocious gentleman on his 
knees more than once, as Lilly can testify. But then, 
my liege, it was only benevolence toward the youth; 
for Lillian took such a mortal dislike to him that she 
would have naught to do with him; and.he had like 
to have been devoured with ennui, but for me. Come, 
now, give me credit for rare good-nature! I fancy he 
came out from his lesson a more dangerous subject 
than ever. Ah, he is destined to break more hearts 
than one in this bright world—is he not, Lillian?” ° 

‘““Why do you ask Lillian, who professes to de- 
spise him?” 

‘Because I wanted you to see what a superb way 
Lilly has of curling her lip. But I don’t believe she 
heard me—did you, Lilly? for you look so pale and 
indifferent to everything. Isn’t the world bright 
enough for thee, sweet sis? Then wait, till we get to 
New York, and then it will not be my fault if you 
regain not your roses.” 

And so amidst light and joyous conversation, the 
bridal party embarked for the great city—where was 

the husband’s residence. 

“T have only one relative to introduce to you, my 
wife,” said Mr. Raymond, “an orphan niece from 
the South. She is my pet, and will be yours, next to 
Lillian; for she is so young, and lovely, and innocent ! 
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LOVE AND PRIDE. 


and entering life, needs protection. You will love 
her, will you not?” 

And Helen not only promised for herself, but en- 
listed the interest of her romantic sister; and Mr. 
Raymond, with a heart full of love and pride, intro- 
‘duced his fair relation to his bride. 

Lushee Raymond was not to be called beautiful— 
but there was that in her large, shy, fawn-like eyes, 
which went straight to the hearts of those who came 
near her; and those eyes, and her full, rounded, yet 
fragile figure never failed to win attention, which 
ended in admiration, or a species of fascination. 

Singularly accomplished and strangely graceful, 
Lillian might have feared rivalry, but that vanity 
slept in the girl’s sick heart. 

Coming as the bride of a distinguished man, bright 
and gay was the circle thrown open to the gentle 
Helen, and her beautiful wards commanded no mean 
degree of homage. 

“Come, Lillian—are you not ready?” said Helen, 
going into her sister’s room one evening, “goodness, 
child, I have sent James off with Lushee, wondering 

what under Heaven kept you so long—and here you 
are sitting as though it were seven, instead of near 
ten. Lillian, you do try me beyond everything!” 

Helen stopped—for tears were trickling through 
Lillian’s slender fingers, and a low, choking sob smote 
her ear. 

“ My sister—my dear sister, forgive me! I did not 
know that aught ailed you—tell me, what is it! can I 
do nothing for you?” 

The girl shook her head, dashed away the quick- 
coming tears, and said— 

“Only let me stay at home to-night—I am low- 
spirited, and wish so much for quiet.” 

“Thardly know, Lilly, dear, how that will do. 
Mrs Gordon made such a point of your being there. 
And you know the young lieutenant?” she added, 
attempting playfulness. ‘To think of that boy, Ge- 
rald, obtaining promotion so soon! he is no ordinary 
person. Better set your cap for him, Lilly—it may 
not be too late yet.” 

It was a bitter curl that ruffled Lillian’s proud lip; 
and she answered petulantly— 

“Oh, no—I’ll leave that for Lushee’—and then 
she continued, more calmly, “did Lushee look pretty 
to-night? How was she dressed ?” 

** Exquisitely! I never saw her look so well! with 
that beautiful dress——” 

“ Never mind, Nelly. 
not too late?” 

“Oh, no—not if you are expeditious. Let me do 
your hair; the simpler the better.” 

‘In that case I am the best hand,” replied Lillian; 
and she gathered her superb hair in one large woof 
at the back of her small head, drawing it down simply 
over the marble brow and “pearl round ear,” en- 
twining a few bright fuschias in the rich mass. 

*There—that will do charmingly! now dress 
quickly,” said Helen, and in ten minutes more the 
snowy lace robe was floating like a cloud around 
Lillian’s perfect form, and they were whirling to- 
ward the scene of the night’s gay revel. 

How proudly she sat that evening, the centre of an 

Vou. XV.—3 


I will go, I believe, if it is 
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admiring crowd—beauteous Lillian! with her dark 
and haughty eyes, and her pale, cold brow—with the 
smile, and the jest, and the song on her red lip, and 
her sparkling laugh ringing out the tale of her heart’s 
lightness—beautiful Lillian! 

To and fro paced the crowd around her—stopping 
here and there—laughing, flirting and sauntering, and 
beyond whistled merrily the dancers in wild circles ; 
and beyond—beyond—in the still, pale moonlight, 

’ where the spicy breath of orange trees kissed the 
calm air—paced to and fro a pair of lovers—she with 
her gazelle eyes drooping to the ground—he with his 
large blue orbs hovering over hers, and his lips 
parted, and breathing to her heart a new, clear life 
She, resting her small, white hand upon his arm 
timidly, listening to and joying in “love’s young 
dream.” 

And Lillien, between the smile, and the jest, and 
the laugh, watching the flowing sweep of a white 
dress through the shrubbery, murmured, “oh, Lu- 
shee!’ and marking the gleam of a bright epaulette, 
sighed, ‘lost Gerald !”; 

** How slowly the carriage moves!” said Lillian, 
when they were returning home. 

“Why, Lilly, you are dreaming! we are fairly fly- 
ing—and so we should be, at this time in the morning 
—too bad!” 

And Lushee Raymond sunk back among the cush- 
ions in one corner, murmuring to herself, ‘‘ I’m sure 
we are going very, very fast’”—for the carriage was 
bearing her away from love and happiness. She 
stepped dreamily from the vehicle, and sought her 
apartment to desert it the next moment, and throw 
herself, weeping for joy, upon Lillian’s bosom. 

“ Oh, Lillian—Lillian !” 

“What, Lushee?” Lillian strove hardly for com- 
posure—her voice trembled very slightly, and slie 

$ bent calmly over the fair girl, who lay with her arms 
twined round her waist, so lovingly. : 

“Tam so happy! for——”’ 

$ ] know it, Lushee; I can guess all.” 

g  « No, darling, notall; unless you and she raised 
her bright eyes, and looked full in the pale, proud 
face above her. 

* Unless what ?” 

‘** You also have loved, and been beloved.” 

“ Nay, then, I will confess my inability to sympa- 
thise, but I will try to,” she added, hurriedly, as 
though afraid that Lushee would say mere. 

But the girl’s thoughts were off on another track, 
and she burst forth about Gerald, and of course his 

; perfections, till Lillian, smiling over a breaking 

; heart, gently unclasped the round, dimpled arms from 
about her, and bade her go to rest. 

“To rest, Lilly? That very sentence shows how 
ignorant you are of such happiness as mine,” cried 
the girl, reproachfully—kissing her passionately, how- 
ever, and gliding away to watch, and wait for morn- 
ing and love again. 


_— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Summer had come again, and Ashley was once 
more tenanted. The old walls rung with many voices, 
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and up and down, and to and fro glided the young 
and gay; for a large party had assembled to spend 
the last summer of her maiden life with Lushee Ray- 
mond—sweet Lushee, who was to be married in Sep- 
tember. 

The bridegroom, too, was there. He wasa high, 
proud being, half man, half boy. Over his glad, blue 
eyes had come a change not to be described, only 
felt. And the power and the will to rule was en- 
shrined on his brow and lip—with a shade of sad- 
ness, perhaps, that was dashed away the next mo- 
ment, leaving you in doubt as to its reality. ° . 

And Lillian Ashly—she met him always with a 
light, mocking, defiant air, that seemed to laugh at 
his power—and then she would glance around scorn- 
fully, as if to proclaim her victory over her unworthy 
heart, forgetting that none knew her secret. 

But one night, when all the company was gay and 
happy—it was the night before the party was to break 
up—Lillian could bear it no longer, but stole silently 
out, and bent her burning gaze—not on the Heavens, 
where God and peace looked down, but on the calm, 
quiet earth, where her idol was—where her hopes 
were gathered up—gathered up, did I say? Alas! 
where they were rent—oh, so ruthlessly! and scat- 
tered so hopelessly ! 

Alone—alone! only the blue Heaven’s starry eyes 
smiling on her misery—only the moon folding her 
chill, pale garment over her! 

“Lillian!” 

“Tam coming—coming. Who called me? Yes, 
coming to you, mother in Heaven! oh, why leave 
me the dark vale to tread alone?” 

“Lijlian !” 

Does the night wind wiles that way? So thril- 
lingly—yet so coldly—yet so passionately ? 

“Oh, mother, mother, come to me! for I cannot 


find you—here, oh, my mother!” and with raised $ 


voice Lillian sobbed, and stretched out her feeble arms. 

A step—and the flash of an epaulette—and he, (she 
knew him very well,) sat down on the damp earth 
beside her. 

She should, perhaps, have smiled—have laughed— 
have congratulated—but she was mute, waiting for 
the last bitter drop. She essayed to rise; how his 
strong grasp re-seated her! His hand was on her ebb- 
ing pulse, his breath on her pale lips. 

Lillian!” he said, “a year ago—think—a year 
ago you spurned me. But do you spurn me now? 
Speak, Lillian! You must know? Do not struggle 
from me.” 

She ceased to struggle, but looked up in his face. 

“ Taunts, Gerald Levis? Ah, do not speak so bit- 
terly. Are you not content? There has been no joy 
for me—and you know it! and yet I have suffered 
quietly—have died a thousand deaths, yet ‘made no 
sign!’ why seek me out to triumph?” 

“Triumph! aye, that is it, Lillian.” He laughed 
bitterly. ‘Said I not that you should one day rue 
your pride ?’’ 

She was still again; but the bright beams of a full 
moon fell on her marble face—so rigid in its tearless 
agony—and on the white hands pressed convulsively 
upon her breaking heart. 














He gazed upon her, and all sternness passed. He 
seized her hand passionately. 

‘‘Oh, Lillian, Lillian!’ he cried, “‘ what have you 
done? How coud you work all this misery? Break 
two fond hearts so lightly? Yes, two!” (for she made 
a movement of dissent) “yours and mine! I know 
you love me, Lillian—I knew it long ago, but it was 
too late. Nay, Lillian, do not shrink and tremble, 
now. [act the scornful part no more—forgive me; 
those taunts were cruel and ungenerous; but the ser- 
pent, Lillian! did you ever feel its sting ?” 

She was weeping, now—upon her knees—and 
striving for those words which she knew must be 
said. 

He wound his arms around her, and strove to draw 
her toward him. Oh, Lillian, make one last effort, 
brave heart. 

She did. She put him -back, and rose. Slowly, 
firmly, the words passed her lips. 

“Gerald, God in Heaven has parted our lot in life. 
You are plighted—it would break Lushee’s heart if 
she knew this. Oh, Gerald, rouse thee to duty; re- 
member the vows you have vowed. Go, go—we 
must meet no more. Dost thou not see that?” and 
Lillian, raising herstreaming eyes to the quiet Heavens, 
where God and peace looked down, prayed to forget 
her idol. 

“T am going, Lillian.” He was calm, now, but 
the weight of years had rolled over his brow. ‘‘ You 


$ have cast me from you—nay, Lillian, look not so re- 


proachfully; 1 blame you not—I respect—revere you. 
Will you forgive me? I only was to blame at the 
last.” 

She laid her hand in his, frankly, confidingly; for 
through his clear eyes looked forth his better angel. 

‘* But one word, Gerald. Lushee—dear Lushee— 
she has not sinned. She must not suffer; oh, remem- 
ber her purity, her truth.” 

Her hand was dropped, and he stood back—strug- 
gling, wrestling with himself. Oh, good angel, desert 
him not—keep near. 

“You will never let her suspect you do not love 
her, Gerald?” - 

“T will not, God helping me. 
lian.” 

“T will pray for you, Gerald.” 

‘* Ah, Lillian, the cup which is passing from you, 
to me is just offered.” 

* Think not of the past. This I entreat—this 1 bid 
you—but forward—and watch and pray. Tell me 
once more that you will.” 

“T will.” 

‘God bless you. 

He was gone. 


Be at peace, Lil- 


Then farewell—farewell.” 





CHAPTER V 


“ She passed through glory’s morning gate, 
AL’ 


And walked in Paradise.” DRICH. 


Huss! tread softly, for ¢ a soul is passing into eter- 
nity. 

It is Lushee Raymond. A year had elapsed since 
we last saw her, during all which she had been slowly 
perishing by consumption. At first the wedding had 
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been put off for a month, then for three, and then for 
an indefinite period. She*is now dying, but she is 
not unhappy; for Gerald, who has been sent for, sits 
beside her, holding her hand imshi d weeping; he 
has been true to his prowise fi. and never, 
not for one moment, has suspected that he 
loves another. , 

Lillian, too, is there, moving about the chamber 
like a ministering angel. SI seen little of Ge- 
rald since their parting a year Before ; and this meet- 
ing has been something of a trial for her; but she 









Tears were raining down the cheeks of Lillian, but 
she did not look at Gerald; her eyes were fixed on 
her dying friend. Gerald, too, regarded only Lushee. 

“You are both here,” said the dying angel, ‘“‘and 
can answer me? Lillian, I know, loves no one; and 
you, Gerald, will you not obey me?” and she looked 
from one to the other. 

For an instant the eyes of Gerald and Lillian met, 
and a thrill, a strange thrill, awfully solemn, yet not 
bitter, went to the hearts of each. Then their gaze 
rested on Lushee She had seen their mutual glance, 


has learned to lean less on her own pride of heart, ) she had, indeed, directed it: and now a happy smile 


and more on a higher source, and has triumphed. At 
Lushee’s dying request she has come to be with her. 
She met Gerald with composed mein, thanks to the 

efficacy of prayer. 

It is a calm, summer evening, and the sweet, frag- 
rant air—for it is the country—steals in through the 
casement, and fans the hot cheek of the sufferer. 

‘* Raise me up,”’ said Lushee, faintly. 

Gerald softly supported her in his arms. while Lil- 
lian arranged the pillows under her. Lushee smiled 
on both, oh, how kindly. 

The rustle of the trees, the murmur of running 
waters, the birds chirping in the hedges, and other 
sweet, rural sounds flooded in, until the room we} 
full of holy music. Just then a distant church bell 
tolled for the evening service. The low, musical 
sound seemed to her a call from Heaven. 

‘*When another day comes round,” said Lushee, 


‘“fand you hear that vesper bell again, I shall be no} 


broke over her countenance as she joined their 
hands. 

‘May you be happy, dear Lillian,” she said. ‘“ And, 
Gerald, be true to her—she is a jewel worth the keep- 
ing. God bless you both!” 

She smiled again, more sweetly than ever, turning 
from the face of one to that of the other. Gradually 
her hold on the hands of either relaxed—slowly, 
slowly. The vesper bell still tolled—but fainter and 
fainter, with departing cadence. When its last tremu- 
lous note vibrated over hill and dale, she murmured 
the names of Gerald and Lillian, and her spirit 
passed away, wafted upward to Heaven, it is no 
dream to think, by good angels who had waited at 
the threshold. 

A moment before, and there had been three in that 
room, now Gerald and Lillian, looking instinctively 


at each other, felt there were but two. And, oh, how 
solemn was that conviction. 


Gerald tenderly laid 


more among you. But I die happy. It is only at) the body of the departed on the bed, and then he and 


forthe best. . 

She stopped, for her breath grew shorter and shorter, 
and she had to pause to recover herself. Soon she 
resumed— 

“Don’t weep, Gerald,” she said, “nor you, Lil- 
lian. I am not fit for a world like this, and it is bet- 
ter I should go hence. We shall all meet in Heaven.” 


more. 


once more decked in summer bloom. 


’ parting from you, Gerald, that 1 grieve. Yet it is all } Lillian sank on their knees side by side. 


They were different beings, were Gerald and Lil- 
lian, after that trial. Sorrow had chastened their 
hearts, and the memory of the dead thereafter was 
their talisman. 

A year had passed since the decease of Lushee, 
when Gerald came to claim his bride. Ashly was 
It was just 


him promise to keep his troth to Lushee; and, though 


‘* Dear Lushe@;” sobbed Lillian: she could not say ! two years from that night when Lillian had made 
2 
3 


Gerald turned hisiffite away, and sobbed audibly. § to surrender him then had almost broke her heart, 
“T have something to ask of you, Gerald,” said $ she rejoiced now at it. She felt that, from her home 
Lushee, after awhile, and when all were more com- § in Heaven, Lushee saw and blessed her for what she 


posed. 
beenlying here. Itisabout yourmarrying again. I wish 
that you and Lillian could love each other. I often 
wondered you never did. I am sure you would make 
each other happy.” 


terrible a thing is pride. 
me—but you, thank Heaven, was my better angel.” 


“It has been on my mind ever since I have , had done. 


‘Oh, dear Lillian,” said Gerald to his bride, “‘how 
It came near shipwrecking 


Lillian laid her head on her husband’s shoulder, 


She stopped, and looked from one to another. ‘ and there sobbed, for her heart was full. 
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BY EDWARD J. 


PORTER. 


On, give me back my heart again, 
In rapture’s moment given ; 
While round it played the spirit breath 
Of love’s enchanting Heaven; 
The chain thy beauty twi 
Its brightest links a 
Oh, give me back my hi 
Oh, give me back my h 
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Oh, give me back my heart again; 
*T is now a withered thing, 
Like a shattered Inte whose tones are flown, 
And broken each bright string; 
No touch may to its chords again 
Love’s passion-breath impart— 
Oh, give me back my heart again! 
Oh, give me back my heart 
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“Pray, my dear fellow, of what has that poor 5 
manuscript volume been guilty, that you so merci- 
lessly doom it to the flames?” 

The gentleman thus questioned looked up, and 
smiled at the same time, gathering up the loose 
leaves, scratched and blotted as they were, that he 
had just torn from a neatly bound volume. 

‘A journal by all that’s sentimental,” continued 
his friend, glancing at a page that was still upon the 
carpet. 

‘** Yes, Hal, my journal, for the last year, or rather 
atk attempt at journalizing, for I confess the dates are 
few and far between. Shall I read it to you before 
the conflagration? I think parts of it would amuse 
you.” 

“Just the thing for this uncomfortable November 
evening; and as we are forbidden to set foot in Spruce 
street, I’ll take the liberty of smoking in your pre- 
sence, and of stretching myself on this sofa as a pre 
liminary.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Henry Norton, Esq., 
was soon completely enveloped in a cloud of smoke, 
and his companion, a slight, and somewhat haughty 
looking man, read aloud the loose leaves that had 
been destined to eternal oblivion. 

‘I, Morton Howard, am twenty-four to-day,” so 
ran the announcement, under date of October twelfth, 
1847. ‘Strange to say, I wish I was back again with 
college fare and college companions. We had some 
fun at least with all the disagreeables; and anticipa- 
tion of the time when we should no longer be sub- 
jected to professors and tutors, was happiness enough. 
Now I have nothing to hope, nothing to anticipate, 
and worse than all nothing todo. Iam sick of myself, 
tired of the world, and all its so called pleasures. 1 
almost envy these Market street fellows, they look so 
bustling and happy over their bales and boxes. Itsa 
great misfortune to be born a rich man’s son, and if 
any one don’t think so, let them try my life awhile. 
My sisters are both married, and need neither my 
assistance nor my sympathy; I dine with them once 
a week; I pass them as they roll by in their splendid 
earriages. Perhaps if they were not so engrossed in 
their fine horses, and with their fine company, they 
could find a little time and affection to bestow on me. 
My companions are not my friends; I don’t believe 
one of them, with the exception of Harry Norton, 
would care a farthing for me were I once stripped of 
the wealth that now gives me a kind of consequence 
in their eyes.’’ 

The listener made a profound bow of acknowledg- 
ment. 
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so; stroll up Cin and down again to dinner 
Lounge about the reading-room until tea, then lounge 
with equal want of gwsto into the theatre, opera, or 
some jam of a party, where you say the same things 
to the same stupid, husband-hunting young ladies. 
None of them need attempt to ‘snare’ me. Bad as 
this sort of life is, I’ve no fancy for being married for 
an establishment, and that’s all girls think of now-a- 
days. I don’t believe there’s such a thing as love in 
this degenerate age. I wonder if my mother really 
loved my father. 1 don’t remember that they ever 
quarreled, but then they were too well bred for that 
sort of thing. 

‘October: 13th—I rode Pysche down to Point 
Breeze this morning. -Jove! how she did canter. 
Came back all in a foam, and I was obliged to stop 
in the stable and see that she was properly cared for. 
I do love that little creature with her slender, graceful 
limbs and arching neck. One must be attached to 
something, I suppose, and I lavish my affection on 
Pysche, : 

“As I came into Chesnut street, I met Harry, who 
was sailing elegantly along in a new suit of superfine 
broadcloth. (Mem. to change my hat for a Beebe & 
Coster.) 4 

*** Where now?’ said I. 

‘*¢ Just strolling up to see the pretty girls as they 
come from Dirigo’s music-room,’ was his answer, 
‘its two nearly, and his largest class must be just out. 
The little dears have such a fine color after the exer- 
tion of practising roulades and cadenzas. Come in,’ 
so I joined him, for I’d nothing on earth to do be- 
tween that and dinner. He tells gne€ Ned Price lost a 
cool fifteen hundred dollars att ong Island Races; 
I burnt my fingers and lightené@my purse there, last 
year. Ned should have known better. I don’t mind 
the money, but I can’t submit to the mortification. 

‘*We came up to Twelfth street just as a knot of 
young girls left the door of the academy. I don’t be- 
lieve there was one of them over eighteen, and most 
of them are not ‘out’ yet. They were all new faces 
to me, but Harry bowed right and left, they smiling 
and blushing as if they were all in lo¥e with him at 
once. There was one I shall never forget—such 
eyes—such curls—and a dainty little hand, gloved at 
Levy’s, Ill be bound. I was just going ta ask Harry 
who she was, when I saw the fellow marching off 
with one of the prettiest in the group, bowing coolly 
to me as he didso. Before I had recovered from my 
astonishment she was out of sight. 

“October 20th—I don’t know how ‘t happened, 
but last Wedn orning I found myself near 
PYen o'clock. Who can that 















‘“‘ My life is unvaried bya single out of the way 
incident. 1 rise, and breakfast amid the din of a 
gentleman’s ordinary. Ride Pysche ten miles or } 
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Twelfth street, jus 
young lagy be?™ ery damp, and as she trod 
the cross overed a neat gaiter, and a 
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still neater foot. I always did admire to see ladies 
well gloved and shod. That’s the best point about 
my sisters. 

“October 2ist.—The Musical Fund Concert last 
evening was very dull. I was just about beating a 
‘retreat, when bless thee, fortune, 1 discovered the 
incognita, a few seats before me. Most luckily Ned 
Price was with me, and he knew her. She is Miss 
Gray, of Arch street, he tells me; the daughter of a 
rich tobacconist, not in our set at all. I wish—but 
pshaw, it makes no difference to me. 

“October 25th.—Miss Gray certainly looks like a 
lady of high refinement. What difference does it 
make about my visiting her whether Mrs. B——— 
patronizes her or not. I’ve a great mind to get Ned 
to introduce me. I wonder if she wonders at our fre- 
quent accidental meetings? I’m sure she blushed to- 
day, and I could searcely refrain from lifting my hat. 

“October 29th.—It so happened that I met Ned 
Price last evening at the corner of Arch and Broad. 
Where should he be bound but to the very Miss 
Gray’s? Before I knew it he had hurried me up the 
broad marble steps—the servant ushered us in, and 
in a moment Miss Gray entered the brilliantly lighted 
room to receive us. 

“Ned rose as she came forward, and presented me 
as the friend he had so often spoken of—I had not 
looked up till then, for somehow I felt a little ner- 
vous. Imagine my astonishment when I saw a lady 


nearly as tall as myself—with long, disheveled ring- 


lets, and such a color. She was an entire stranger. 
I know I must have acted like a madman, but think 
of the shock to my poor nerves. Ned looked on in 
amazement; he evidently thinks me in love with his 
Miss Gray, but she’s not the little divinity I worship. 
Pshaw, that’s a foolish sentence, but somehow I 
scratched it down without thinking. 

“ At first I was puzzled to think how the mistake 
had arisen, but after a while I remembered that this 
very lady was sitting next to incognita, the night of 
the concert. I remember her distinctly, for she wore 
a horrid crimson velvet head-dress that annoyed me 
all the while. Ned had ‘mistaken the person,’ and 
most heartily did he laugh at my disappointment when 
we were once more in the street. 

“ October 30th.—I’m growing tired of my Spanish, 
I think I shall take a few lessons of Dirigo. I once 
had a tolerable tenor voice. Pysche’s a great deal 
of trouble, I wish horses would exercise themselves ; 
by the way I should like to see incognita on horse- 
back. I wonder if she rides well. Any woman who 
has any sort of a figure always looks best upon horse- 
back. 

“* November 5th.—I wonder what can have occur- 
red. The fair unknown has not been at her music 
lessons for the last three days. 

“November 9th.—I resolved I would not attend 
Mrs. De B. ’s party last evening, but just time 
for me to dress 1 passed before my mirror, and find- 
ing that I wad looking my very best, I concluded I 
would drop in for a few minutes. I had scarcely 
made my bow to madame, when who should [ see 
entering next to me but Dirigo’s fair pupil. She was 
leaning on the arm of a tall, fine looking fellow. Her 
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brother, [ suppose. How like a sylph she moved 
across the floor, how gracefully she returned the 
greetings of her acquaintances. She must have no- 
ticed how I watched her, at least I am afraid she did, 
for as her eyes met mine for a single instant, I saw 
her blush again. She turned away her head very 
quickly, and passed on to another room. There was 
not a soul near me who knew her, though I asked 
several. She must be a new face. 

‘* About half an hour after I heard some one say, 
‘she has consented to sing,’ and I—never thinking 
that she could have reference to any one beside the 
lady who had been haunting my steps for so long— 
hastened toward the music-room. Nor was I mis- 
taken; she was just playing the prelude to ‘II Segreto," 
my favorite over anything in the whole opera of ‘ Lu- 
crecia Borgia.’ There was a perfect hush through the 
crowded room as her brilliant and yet liquid voice 
gave the animated strain. To my taste she sang it as 
well as Pico ever did. 

‘“‘ There was no one standing near me from whom 
I could ask her name, and as I heard several inquire, 
I presume she is a stranger in the city. 

‘November 13th.—I have a clue now, I am sure I 
have. On passing down Walnut street this morning, 
I saw incognita run up the steps of one of the largest 
houses between Eleventh and Twelfth. Morgan was 
the name upon the door-plate. I do not recollect it all. 
She passed the servant at the door, and entered as if 
she was quite at home. The Lockwoods live within 
a few doors, I shall call there this evening, and at last 
be tormented with vague curiosity no more. I shall 
never think of her, after I once know her name, but 
its so provoking to be bothered in this way. 

“November 14th.—Off the track again. I called at 
the Lockwoods, was eagerly received by both mother 
and daughter, (I ought to have paid a call there months 
ago.) After a few preliminaries I managed to intro- 
duce the subject of neighbors generally, and suddenly 
became interested in the discussion of theirs. ‘ There 
are the Whites,’ said they, ‘ grand enough people, but _ 
then one does not care to associate with them. The 
Jacksons are as haughty as people can well be, and 
of course we don’t make first advances to any one. 
The Morgans (I am sure they must have seen that my 
face flushed. I wish I could get over that woman’s 
habit of blushing)—the Morgans,’ continued Mrs. 
Lockwood, ‘see no society at all, they are quite old, 
and have not a child in the world.’ . 

‘*Of course I could make no further inquiry, and 
soon after took leave. I think Anna Lockwood has 
a fancy this way: that’s the reason I don’t call oftener. 
She’s a pretty girl, its true, and waltzes, polkas, etc., 
delightfully. But I whistled— 

‘<¢ Liberty for me,’ as I came down the steps, and J 
am resolved that I never will be entrapped into mat- 
rimony. 

“‘ November 15th.—Henry Norton knows nothing of 
the fair unknown: he promised to ask one of those 
pretty girls he walked home with the other day, but 
last evening he took a sudden fancy to pass a week 
in Baltimore, and I am as much in the dark as ever. 
She does not go to Dirigo’s now, or I fear I should 
be tempted to do so ungentlemanly a thing as to escort 
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her home some day. Walking a square or so behind, 
of course, I met her on Chesnut street yesterday. She 
had been walking rapidly, and had a most brilliant 
eolor. Who can she be, and what difference does it 
make to me who she is? I don’t want a wife, that’s 
certain. I have lady friends enough now in all con- 
science. By the way, Anna Lockwood fairly invited 
me toa promenade yesterday. I do wish ladies would 
not infringe upon our prerogative of courtship; I might 
have fancied that girl once, but I like to have all the 
trouble on my side. Her mother, too, is constantly 
manceuvring to get us together. 
there for to-morrow night. 

“November 16th.— What provokingly short memo- 
ries some people have. I met Mrs. De B last 
night at Lockwood’s. She had not the slightest re- 
collection of any one who sang ‘Il Segreto” at her 
house last week ; believed she was not in the music- 
room at the time, or something of that sort. What a 
fool—yes, a downright fool I am to think so much of 
this matter. But then it helps me to pass away the 
time, for 





‘Reading with me is not in vogue, 
I can’t be plagued to think.’ 


as the song goes—well, hurrah for a ride on Pysche. 
I call on Miss M , in School-House Lane. I 
wonder if they intend staying at their country-seat 
all winter? What a pity she’s going to be married. 
She’s the only woman I know that’s worth talking to. 

“November 26th.—In luck to-day for once in the 
world. I went out this morning discontented with 
myself, and my tailor in particular. A new vest, 
sent home last night, fitted horribly; and, moreover, 
I couldn’t tie a bow to suit me in my cravat. I 
found myself going up Spruce street before I knew 
it, and just above Fourth my ill-humor was increased 
by having a servant dash a whole bucket of water 
over my nicely polished boots. As I looked up to 
give him a blessing, who should I see at the window 
of that very house but the lady—not of my love, but 
of my curiosity. She was holding one of the sweetest 
children I ever saw, and the little creature had pulled 
down those long braids I admired so much, giving 
her the most picturesque air imaginable. She did 
not see my mishap fortunately, and I hurried on to get 
a look at the door-plate. The name was there, but 
the steps were so high, and it was engraved so fine 
that I could not read it. I found I had left my glass 
at home. I wish I had a respectable pair of eyes—I 
am always running over some acquaintance in the 
street, or getting to the opera without a glass, and 
being annoyed all the evening by not being able to 
distinguish a face. But fortune was about to turn the 
tables in my favor. Not a square off I met young 
Dr. Harrington, who mentioned that he was going to 
make a call at that very house. They are New York 
people, just come to our city. Fine family, he says, 
and my unknown is named Emily Douglass. ‘Un- 
engaged too,’ added Harrington, in the excess of his 
communicativeness, and added, ‘shall I introduce 
you? I’ll take the privilege of an old friend. [have 
known her ever since I can recollect.’ I thanked him, 
but declined, though I was dying to go. 





4a 


I have an invitation ¢ 


* To-night at Dandurand’s, who should come in but 
Harrington. ‘I happened to mention having met you 
this morning,’ was his salutation, ‘and Miss Emily 
begged me to bring you there some day. They have 
few acquaintances in the city: are very select, and 
now you won’t refuse to go. I only wonder at their 
requesting an introduction.’ 

‘* Harrington is a good-natured fellow, but he talks 
¢ too much, decidedly too much. At first I thought he 
$ had been repeating my cross questions, but he assured 
me he had not. It ¢s odd that Miss Douglass should 
wish my acquaintance. I’ll wager anything she sus- 
pects I am her unknown friend, for she must have 
; noticed my embarrassment at our last meeting Well, 
¢ come what will, I’ll accept Harrington’s offer. 

3 “November 27th.—If there ever was a man so 
; egregiously humbugged before! Miss, Douglass is— 

but I’ll record my last night’s adventures for my 
future instruction and amusement. 

‘*T was as particular as a woman about my toilette. 
Angry at myself all the while for doing so, and never 
looked worse than when Harrington came in. I don’t 
remember anything about our walk, only that Harring- 
ton asked me how muth I would take for Pysche! 
I stared at the fellow to see if he was in earnest. Part 
with Pysche!—I’d as soon think of selling a sofa, if 
I had one. ‘ 

‘Incognita was reading quite alone in the front 
parlor as we were announced. She blushed as she 
saw me; I grew a still deeper crimson, and Harring- 
ton presented me to Mrs. Scott! Yes, Mrs! I thought 

I must have been mistaken, and stumbled through 
with the necessary formalities. After a moment she 
recovered her self-possession, and entered into a con- 
versation with Harrington, in the course of which she 
remarked that Captain Scott would leave Mexico the 
ensuing week, and, after a two years separation, she 
should once more meet her husband. There was no 
mistake in the matter now at least. I felt as if stupe- 
fied suddenly; I sat without uttering a syllable. To 
think that I had wasted all my—curiosity, upon a 
wife, and a devoted one too, as I plainly saw. A 
feeling almost like faintness crept over me, but I ral- 
lied as Harrington suddenly called on me to join the 
conversation. 

** Just then a delicate, child-like creature came 
hastily into the room, ‘sister,’ said she, ‘little Willie 
is ’ and then she saw me, and stopped suddenty 
in the centre of the room. A brilliant light fairly 
shrouded her, for she stood directly under the chan- 
delier, and, as she hesitated an instant, you might 
almost have thought her e tableau for the repentant 
Peri. There was a floating, winning grace about her 
that was irresistible. 

**< Well, what of my little Willie?’ said Mrs. Scott. 

“So it was her own child she had held the morning 
I saw her at the window; I thought it was some 
nephew or niece. I never should have dreamed she 
was a wife, certainly not a mother. The young girl 
was Miss Emily Douglass, and, to crown my morti- 
fication, she naively remarked on our introduction, 
‘you are not the gentleman I thought you were,’ 
an equivocal compliment Harrington afterward ex- 
plained. I had been pointed out to her at the opera, 
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some time before, when Harry had been with me, 
and she also had mistaken the person. Confound that 
fellow, Harry !—how that handsome face of his makes 
its ‘way in the world.” 

Once more the gentleman upon the sofa bowed 
profoundly, and lighted a fresh cigar as his friend 
continued— 

“Christmas Day, 1847.—I paid a call in Spruce 
street this morning; the sofa-table was loaded with 
most elegant gifts. Miss Douglass must have a great 
many friends. I wonder who that tall fellow was 
that she greeted so cordially just as I left? She’s much 
too young to be in general society. 

“January 5th, 1848.—Mrs. Scott and myself have 
grown to be excellent friends. She laughed merrily 
last night at a recital I gave of my curiosity on her 
account. I never intended any one should know that 
—but she has such a queer way of making one tell 
their very thoughts. I wish she was my sister. I 
believe I could love her dearly—to tell the truth, I 
begin to think I had better waste my affection upon a 
lady than a horse, after all. Chesnut street belles for- 
give the comparison! 

“January 15th—Miss Douglass has a delicious 
voice. I was quite surprised last evening at, its 
power and compass. It is far beyond Mrs. Scott’s. 
Her husband—Mrs. Scott’s I mean—will be home in 
a few days. Why couldn’t he have been shot, I 
wonder, as well as some of his brother officers? 
Heaven forgive the thought, but what a darling little 
widow she would be. I should be almost tempted to 
turn Benedict for her sake. 

“January 21st.—Its too cold and stormy to ride 
now-a-days. One can’t read all the time; I’m sick 
of billiards—besides, I never win a game. I wonder 
if I should be happier if I had a nice little wife to talk 
to, one that could sing away this evil spirit of ezezzz. 
But then housekeeping must be so tiresome: and the 
idea of knowing anything about marketing—most hus- 
band’s have to, I believe. I shall spend the evening 
in Spruce street—but then I always come home so 
discontented. 

“ January 22nd.—Captain Scott came yesterday. I 
don’t wonder that his wife is fond of him. A fine, 
soldiery man, frank, affable and intelligent. Mrs. 
Scott looked so provokingly happy—and her husband 
so provokingly comfortable as he sat beside her on a 
lounge, with little Willie between them. 

‘*¢T suppose I shall be an intruder now,’ said I, half 
jestingly, half sadly. 

***Oh, no,’ said she, ‘but I shall expect Emily to 
entertain you now. I shall put you in her care for 
the future.’ . 

“I don’t know how it happened, but Emily blushed, 
Iam sure, and to tell the truth, I felt a little nervous, 
as I crossed the room and sat down beside her. ‘ Will 
you take so tremendous a charge?’ said I, by way 
of saying something. 

“ Her little hands pulled the tassel of the sofa-cush- 
ion most unmercifully, and she glanced timidly up 
without saying a word. Oh, those eyes—so gentle, 
80 confiding! A strange, electric thrill darted through 
my heart. I looked at Mrs. Seott—but she was 
deeply engaged in conversation with her husband. 
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“*Do not refuse me,’ I could not refrain from 
whispering. And again those eyes met my own. 

‘‘Pshaw! how ridiculous to record a mere acci- 
dent. But to tell the truth, I dreamed the whole 
scene over again last night. 

“February 5th.— W hat a charming family the Doug- 
lasses are—from the gentlemanly papa to little 
Willie Scott. I’m very fond of that child—how 
proud his father must be. I wonder if people really 
are happier married. Last evening I took the little 
fellow in my arms, and he began to prattle in his 
artless way. 

*¢That’s my father,’ said he, pointing to Captain 
Scott, who was reading at the window. ‘He is my 
mamma’s husband. Ain’t you Aunt Emily’s hus- 
band?’ 

‘* “No, my dear,’ said I, involuntarily, ‘but I wish 
I was.’ Just then I saw that Miss Douglass was in 
the back parlor—I had spoken very low, so I was 
sure she could not have heard me, but I felt as if I 
had said a very foolish thing. 

“ February 6th.—Am I the most happy or the most 
miserable of men ? Am I awake or asleep? What 
creatures children are, and how unpremeditated is a 
proposal, after all. I had promised to take Emily the 
new poem of the Princess this morning, and for a 
great wonder I saw her alone. She was not looking 
well, and I longed to draw the weary little head to 
rest close to my throbbing, wildly beating heart 

‘There was an awkward pause in the conversation. 
‘Where is my little favorite?’ said I, at length. ‘I 
will send for him,’ answered Emily; and before I 
could remonstrate, that precious tete-a-tete was broken 
by the little tell-tale. 

“‘ ¢ Ah,” said he, springing with all the confidence 
of an established pet into my arms; ‘ah, I told Aunt 
Emily you wanted to be her husband. Why won't 
you be?’ 

‘* Imagine the poor girl’s blushes and my confusion. 
I don’t remember what drew little Willie away, but 
not a momeut after we were alone, and I had whis- 
pered— 

“¢ Willie has but told the truth. I do wish, sin- 
cerely—earnestly, that you would be mine—my own,’ 
I said, clasping the delicate hand that trembled so 
near my own. 

‘‘ Again those mute but clearly eloquent eyes were 
raised to mine, and the impulse of the moment was 
not resisted. I clasped her to my heart, and her 
bright, young head rested for a moment on my bosom. 
Oh, that long, delicious hour—I told her how uncon- 
sciously she had stolen my love and melted my 
selfishness. That-I had been and would be a nobler 
and better man for her dear sake, and at last I heard 
from her own lips the trembling confession that my 
love had not been wasted. 

“How heartily Mrs. Scott congratulated us, as I 
led my Emily to her on her return, and told her I had 
not been disdained. 

‘«¢T will answer for papa’s sanction,’ said she; and 
Captain Scott nearly crushed my hand in the energy 
of his grasp. 

“February 10th.—I met Harry to-day, and made 
him my confidant. How he stared— 
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‘“*¢What, you; Morton Howard?’ exclaimed he, 
«you engaged—you turning Benedict? It’s the best 
joke of the season—positively the best’—but he did 
not jest after I had introduced him to Emily. 

“¢You’re a lucky fellow,’ was his sole’ comment 
as we left Spruce street, ‘and I’ll dine with you 
once a week, when it’s all over.’ 

“So like him, and he shall be my groomsman. 
What an unreasonable man Mr. Douglass is, to insist 
on deferring the wedding six months at least. Emily 
was seventeen only last week, and he thinks her too 
young to marry just at present. 

‘“‘ There is a long hiatus,’ observed Howard, as he 
took up the last leaf of the volume. ‘Fill it up with 
Saratoga, Newport, and Niagara. I never was so 
tired of a summer tour, for I didn’t have a tete-a-tete 
once a week. Bless her dear little heart, Emily was 
as anxious to get home as I was.” 

‘Don’t laugh,” he added, glancing down the page 
with a smile. ‘It’s very husband-like.” 

‘* September 27th.—l have been out all the morning 
looking for a house, and at last found the very one 
for us. It is not more than four squares from Emily’s 
home. I shall have ome of my own, soon, newly 
built, and neatly finished—the parlors are large, and 
the back buildings Emily pronounces delightful. I 
suppose they’ve a great deal to do with the comfort 
of a family, but I could not quite understand her rap- 
tures. There’s a nice, little room back of the dining- 
room, I am to have for my own peculiar ‘den,’ Miss 





Emily says—and when this bother of upholsterers, 
ete. etc., is over, I shall begin to feel quite like a mar- 
ried man. After all, there is something delightful in 
this bustle of preparation. I-haven’t played a game 
of billiards these three months. By the way, Pysche 
never shows to such good advantage as when my 
fearless little puss is riding her. Every day I find 
something to congratulate myself for. I have now 
an object in life; some one to care for me, and some 
one beside niyself to please. My sisters have taken 
a great fancy to my wife—that will very soon be— 
and cross Harry continues to call me a lucky dog. 
No more lonely hotel life—no more ennai, when that 
house is once inhabited by the dearest of human 
creatures.” 

The journal suddenly ceased, and after a few critical 
comments, Harry Norton looked at his watch, and 
pleaded an engagement. | 

There was a kindly commiseration of look and 
tone, as he grasped his friend’s hand, and said, “ to- 
morrow this time it will be all over with you, How- 
ard. Poor feilow—poor fellow.” 

Howard laughed gaily as he returned the cordial 
pressure, and declared it was all envy instead of 
pity, and reminded his friend of the weekly visit he 
had ‘promised, when they were once comfortably 
settled. , 

“T’ll wait till the honey-moon is over,” was the 
rejoinder; ‘and whatever else you do, beg Mrs. 
Howard to be careful in the choice of her cook.’? 
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BY MRS ANN S. STEPHENS. 





I writ not talk of dying—there is one 
Who bends above me with so sad a brow, 
Who clasps my fingers tremblingly in his 
And meets my look with sad and troubled eye, 
As if to chide me for a cruel thought 
When’er I speak as with a doubt of life. 
Thus I will turn my weary head away, 
And, as he thinks me lost in needful sleep, 
Will dwell upon that dark and fearful dream, 
Whose waking will be up before my God 
For now, when sorrow preys upon my frame. 

. | And dissolution may be very near, 

It is a time for solemn thoughts of death. 


Is there but one to hover round my bed? 
But one to mark the changing of my cheek, 
And count the pulse my heart is telling forth? 
Where is the mother, whose fond bosom once 
Was made a pillow for my aching head? 
Where is the sire, who bore me in his arms, 
, While my young sisters smoothed my couch of pai? 
Away—away, full many a weary mile 
Of plain and mountain bars them from my side. 
Where wait my friends? Alas, the human heart 
Is rank with selfishness. No kindly eye 
To cheer or pity, seeks my couch of pain. 
Yes—one is standing firmly at his post, 
Supplying sister father, mother, friend, 





Prompt to the call of that most solemn vow, 
Which link’d our destinies, and made us one. 
Thanks be to God! I am not quite alone. 


The solitude in which we two are wrapped, 
Is well, perchance—for would this forehead feel 
The cool refreshing of a mother’s tears. 
Were friends or kindred crowding to my couch, 
The earth might be too lovely; and the gems 
Which I have garnered in my early youth, 
Might flash their brilliancy tween me and Heaven; 
The ficwers that I have held too near my heart, 
*Till they were withered by its over heat, 
Might send a fragrance from their dying breath, 
And bind me even to their faded charms. 
But all are crushed and Wtoken. One by one 
Of the bright links that bound me to my kind, 
Grew dim by distance, or were torn by death. 
While some—oh, bitterness! were rudely rent, 
And sundering tore the heart-strings they entwined. 
Half the bright chain which bound me to the earth, 
Is stripped, by fate, of gildings, buds, and flowers, 
And hangs a weight upon my burthen’d heart. 

But hush thy murmurings, oh, complaining soul! 
And purify thy thoughts to meet thy God, 
Or gather up thy jewels for new life. 
The casket may be worn—the gems all strewn 
But go, collect the mind’s forsaken wreath, 
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TO THE ABSENT.—NIAGARA. 








And turn from searching the dark human heart, 
Where thou hast garnered all thy hopes too long, 
And seek for knowledge in her sparkling well. 
The flowers are delicate—the fruit is ripe— 
The trees are green as in thy infant years— 
The sky is full of stars for thee to read— 

The air comes laden from the fount of truth, 
And whispers knowledge in the rustling trees. 
The ocean heaves with every rolling wave 

A subject for thy searching powers to scan— 
The mountain teems with science, and the dew 
Which gems the petal cf each modest flower, 
Contains a mystery for thee to know. 

The flower, itself, on every stainless leaf, 
Bears gentle tracing of Jehovah’s hand, 

And breathes a music from its inner cup, 
Which, if thy ear is tuned to know the sound, 
Will draw thee sweetly up to Nature’s God. 


Nor droop nor murmur, oh, my weary soul, 





While so much knowledge woos thee on to life— 
While sky and earth are full of stores for thought, 
And God has promised mercy after death. 

Say, wilt thou faint thus early in thy noon, 

And useless mourn for ever o’er the past, 
Neglecting all to count thy faded joys? 

Why must thou think for ever but to feel, 

And feel for ever but to vainly think 

Of that which has been, not to be again. 

The year has seasons, so has human life— 

Then take the fruit as it shall find its prime, 

Nor weep, forgetful, o’er the faded flowers 

That bloomed and drooped along tliy early path. 
Perhaps as flowers that meet with culture here, 
Then die and blossom each succeeding spring, 
Thou, when transplanted to thy promised home, 
Wilt taste the essence of thy early youth, 

And win new glory by thy culture here. 

Then hush, my soul, content thyself to live, 

Or, be prepared to fold thy wings and wait. 





TO THE ABSENT. 





BY JOHN A. STINE. 


Ox! could I share but once again, 
The giorious, gladsome past with thee, 
My joy inebriate heart, and brain, 
Should never drink a milder glee; 
For thou in memory’s coronet 
A gem, a wreath, a light dost shine, 
And, dearest, can I e’er forget 
The lustre of that gem is thine? 


A thousand songs the drunken day 
Is singing to the busy noon, 
And few are they who hear the lay 
But mingle in the jocund tune. 
I hear the boisterous chant, and yet 
My heart will seek a distant shrine— 
Then think not, I could e’er forget, 
When noonday’s every thought is thine, 








The voiceless sprite of eve expands 

His sable muffle o’er the air, 
And silence, with uplifted hands, 

Would fain direct my homage where 
The starry watch of night is set; 

But vainly speaks the invoking sign— 
Then think not I could e’er forget 

When evening’s every thought is thine! 


And through the dream lit path of night, 
Thou ever smil’st a bliss to me, 
breathe a rapture wild, and bright, 
A Heaven, for oh! I am with thee! 
And morning’s dawn but wakes regret, 
As fades the vision all divine— 
Then think not I could e’er forget, 
When night’s unconscious thought is thine! 





NIAGARA. 





BY JANE GAY. 


Hoty of Holies! At this portal vast 
Of thy unbounded temple, let me stand 
A mute, though tearful worshipper, and gaze 
Upon this world of wonder! How my heart 
Stays its wild, restless throbbings, and my blood 
Curdles within me, as I pause upon 
This brink of grand sublimity, and hear 
The rolling anthem of eternity, 
Ringing its awful bass within mine ears. 
The mists rise up around me, as J stand 
Drinking these echoes of Omnipotence 
Within my timid spirit. Leave me alone, 
Like the rapt prophet on the holy mount 
To gather inspiration! Lo, I come, 











And bow me here at this immortal shrine 

Of the great God of Nature, and implore 
The living baptism of Divinity! 

Sprinkle my forehead with thy silvery drops, 
And let me bathe my lips from out thy flood, 
Ye everlasting waters! I shall go 

Forth to the world again with higher heart 
And holier purpose, if I learn thy lore. 
Breathe in my fearful soul that I shall rise 
From death’s dread fall—and soar to the blue Heavens, 
As rises from these darkly foaming waves 
The misty drop that sparkles in your bow, 
Soaring on rainbow pinion to the skies. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


THE PRESENT VOLUME. 


TsE present number contains, it will be seen, no less 
than three mezzotints, all engraved originally for us. This 
is the first instance in which any American magazine has 
issued three mezzotints even in a January number; and 
ours have this peculiarity, that they are by the three great 
masters of this species of engraving. The first is by 
Walters, and is a beautiful picture; the second is by 
Gross, a master-piece of art; and the third is in the best 
style of Sartain, after a most exquisite picture, by Land- 
seer. The designs for the first two are, we believe, 
entirely new; but the last is from a rare print in posses- 
sion of the publisher; and though engraved and published 
once before, several years ago, it will be new, we know, 
to most of our friends. Altogether these three illustrations 
have never been surpassed—they form a gallery of them- 
selves—and, by their publication, we feel that we have 
redeemed our promise of a great mezzotint number for 
January, 

The literary contents are such, we believe, as have been 
rarely offered in any magazine. We have edited this num- 
ber without reference to names, but solely with a view to 
having the best articles, and those most varied in charac- 
ter. Some of the contributors are old friends, others are 
new ones. Our coadjutor, Mrs. Stephens, will begin, next 
month, a novel of American life, “ The Palace and the Pri- 
son,” which, to judge from what we have seen of it in 
manuscript, will surpass any of her preceding works. 
There are characters in it which twine themselves around 
the heart like Oliver Twist and little Nell. We shall en- 
deavor to have some original designs made for this thril- 
ling ‘story, and engraved in mezzotint. 

In a word, we intend to publish a better magazine for 
1849 than for any preceding year, and give this number 
as an earnest of our purpose. . We shall issue the finest 
illustrations, and present, on the whole, the most agreea- 
ble contents. A lady writes us:—“I have subscribed to 
the National for three or four years, and I like it more than 
any of the three dollar magazines, to which my sister and 
myself have been subscribers for some years.” This is 
but one witness, out cf hundreds. We assure her and 
them that we shali endeavor, in 1849, to make our friends 
admire the National twice as much as ever. The best 
proof of the solid merit of this periodical is that it has no 
ephemeral popularity—it does not fluctuate like the other 
magazines—but, from the issue of the first number, seven 
years ago, its circulation has been steadily increasing. 


- 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Poems by Lydia H. Sigourney. With Illustrations, by 
F. Darley. 1 vol. Philada: Carey § Hart, 1849 —This is 
a companion volume to the illustrated editions of Longfel- 
low, Bryant, and Willis, noticed by us m the former years, 
as among the most splendid publications ever issued from 
the American press. A more appropriate gift-book could 
not be selected, for apart from the beauty of the typography 
and engravings, which elevate this work above the cost- 
liest annuals, the volume affords the most complete col- 
lection of Mrs. Sigourney’s poems yet made. When we 
reflect on the thousands of hearts, ali over this wide land, 
on which the poetry of Mrs. Sigourney has shed its holy 
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influence, we feel assured that the demand for this book 
will far transcend that of any former numbers of the 
series. 

And, indeed, this volume deserves an increased sale, for 
it is, in many respects, superior to its predecessors. The 
illustrations by Darley are in his very best vein, and will 
be generally pronounced superior to those by Leutze, in 
the editions of Bryant and Willis, for 1847 and 1848. The 
likeness of Mrs. Sigourney, engraved by Cheney, is a per- 
fect triumph of art. The volume reflects great credit or 
the publishers. The engravings are by American artists 
after American drawings, illustrating American poems. 
Yet it would be impossible for any bookseller, either in 
London or Paris, to prodyce a more elegant work; one, 
in short, in which paper, type, designs and engravings 
were all in the first style of their respective arts.” 

Though many beautiful books are now issued by Ame- 
rican publishers, it seems but yesterday since the worst 
type and poorest paper were regarded as good enough. 
To Messrs. Carey & Hart must be awarded much of the 
merit of a reformatior in these things. Their editions of 
Lallah Rookh, and the Lady of the Lake, issued several 
years ago, in a style similar to the book before us, were 
among the very first illustrated volumes published in the 
United States, which were worthy of the American press. 
It must be a proud reflection to these great booksellers, to 
know that they have led where others have followed. 

This edition of Mrs. Sigourney’s poems is elegantly 
bound in morocco or cloth, stamped in gold with appro- 
priate devices. 





The Female Poets of America. With Portraits, Biogra- 
phical Notices, and Specimens of their Writings. By Thomas 
Buchanan Read. 1 vol. 8 vo. Philada: E. H. Butler § 
Co., 1849.—This is altogether a most beautiful volume. No 
person of taste should be without a book, at once so mag- 
nificent, yet so valuable. 

The selections by Mr. Read are extremely judicious, 
and prove him to be a thorough master of his subject; 
while his critical remarks are impartial and accurate. 
We have but one fault to find with him, that his standard 
of the merit required for admission, is not sufficiently high; 
it seems to us that so elegant a book ought to be con- 
fined to superior writers. However as we know it to be 
impossible to criticise harshly the verses of a graceful or 
beautiful woman, and as we acknowledge that the most 
prosaic of the other sex is more poetical than the best of 
our own, we can not find it in our heart to censure the 
editor. Rhadamantus himself would be softened by the 
muses, if coming in such a beautiful guise as we have 
them here. 

There are ten portraits in this volume, all from original 
paintings by the editor. The engravings are by J. J 
Pease. Our favorite picture is the likeness of Anne C. 
Lynch: it is by far the most poetical looking of the whole 
gallery. The head of Mrs. Hale is truthful and fine; and 
that of Mrs. Osgood particularly spirited. Grace Green- 
wood, in her riding-dress, makes a superb picture. Mrs. 
Ellet is nature itself. On the whole, the illustrations ought 
to sell the volume, even if the literary merits were put out 
of the question. Nothing strikes us more forcibly, in look- 
ing over this book, than the frequency with which nature 
has united loveliness of face and beauty of intellect in the 
game person. 
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The type with which this volume is printed was cast, 
we understand, expressly for the purpose; and the paper, 
which is of that creamy white so refreshing to the eye, 
was ordered in a similar manner. The binding is in mo- 
rocco or cloth, with appropriate stamps in gold. The ex- 
quisite taste and liberal means of the pablisher are, indeed, 
perceptible in every department of the book; and he de- 
serves the thanks of all friends of American bibliography 
for having produced so superb a volume. 

We forgot to mention that Mr. Read has contributed a 
proem, which is printed with illuminations, each stanzas 
having a marginal picture in colors. Fit portrait to so 
noble a volume is this gorgeously decorated poem. It 
floods us with mellow glory, like the sunshine from a 
stained window, meeting us at the entrance of some cathe- 
dral, rich with spoils within. 


Foot-Prints. By R. H. Stoddard. 1 vol. 8 vo. 48 pp. 
New York: Spaulding § Stoddard —True genius is allied 
to modesty. The unpretending manner in which Mr. Stod- 
dard makes his debut as a poet, impresses us forcibly. We 
say involuntarily, “there must be true gold here.” Nor 
when we came to examine his book, are we disappointed. 
A graceful and delicate mind—much force in description 
—considerable fancy—and a memory richly stored with 
the imagery Of nature, the only trae master after all, cha- 
racterize Mr. Stoddard. When we weigh his productions 
as exhibited in this yolume, and remember that his daily 
life is one of constant toil, we are compelled to award to 
him a higher degree of relative merit than many with 
more pretensions to excellence. We encouarge Mr. Stod- 
dard to go on in the path he has chosen. 

One of the poems, most certain to be popular, though 
not probably the one really the most deserving, is “‘ The 
Deserted House.”” We quote it as a specimen of his style. 


“ The old house lies in ruin and wreck, 

And the villagers stand in fear aloof ; 
The rafters bend, and the roof is black. 

But bright green mosses spot the roof ; 
The window panes are shattered out, 
And the broken glass is lying about, 
And the elms and poplars cast a shade 
All day long on the colonnade. 


The lawn in front with its sloping bank, 
A garden sweet in its happier hours, 

Is covered with weeds, and grasses rank, 
Usurp the place of its faded flowers* 

Adders bask in the Summer sun, 

And rusty toads and beetles run 

Over the paths, the gravelly floor, 

Where children played in the days of yore. 


A light wind bloweth—the front door swings 
And creaks on its hinges—the sun lies there, 

There’s a web stretched over it full of wings, 
And the spider watches within his lair. 

I see the staircase slant, and wide 

The empty hall and roorhs inside, 

The floor is covered with damp and mould, 

And the dust floats up like a mist of gold. 


I hear a noise in the echoing hall, 
A solemn svand like a stifled sigh; 
And shadows move on the dusky wall 
Like the sweep of garments passing by; 
And faces glimmer amid the gloom, 
Floating along from room to room; 
The dead come back, a shining train, 
And peonle the lonely house again.” 


The Leaflets of Memory: an Illuminated Annual for 
MDCCCXLIX. Edited by Reynell Coates, M.D. Philada: 
E. H. Butler § Co.—This is the prince of annuals for 1849. 
The embellishments consist of eight mezzotints, by Sar- 
tain, and four splendid illaminations after designs by De- 
vereux. We have never seen anything so superb as these 
illuminations: they even sutpass those in former numbers 








of “The Leaflets ;” nothing indeed yet published in Ame- 
rica has approached them unless the illuminated poem in 
the beginning of “Read’s Female Poets; a volume ot 
which we have spoken above. Of the mezzotints we like 
best those entitled “‘ Nonsense,” “ Priscilla,’ and ‘ Orien- 
tal Life.” All are, however, in Sartain’s best style, and 
tell their story fitly and eloquently. The literary contents 
are generally by American writers, though we notice a few 
selections from English authors of note. Messrs. Boker, 
Read, Foster and Robinson, and Mrs. Clara Moreton, and 
Miss Sproat are the most prominent original contributors, 
beside the editor, who furnishes several admirable articles. 
The type, paper and binding of this annual are all in the 
same superior style as the illustrations. Those who really 
desire a superb gift-book, and prefer an annual to a more 
standard work, should give the preference to the “ Leaflets 
for 1849.” 


The Christian Keepsake, and Missionary Annual for 1849 
Philada: Brower, Hayes § Co.—The publishers of this 
charming annual say very appropriately in their preface, 
“that Art is the natural handmaid of Reticion.” Ac- 
cordingly, they add, they have labored to produce a book 
which should tend to promote pious feeling, and at the 
same time “gratify that cultivated taste which is one of 
the legitimate fruits of pure religion :”"—and in this praise- 
worthy effort they have succeeded. There is no gift-book 
of the year we would so readily place in the hands of 
youth. The literary contents all breathe an elevated moral 
tone, without being tainted by either sectarianism or cant. 
They display high ability too. Here, for instance, is one of 
two sonnets by George H. Boker, “Ona Wayside Cross.” 

“Yes rest, and ponder what the nations owe— 
From the mysterious sacrifice apart— 

To this rude emblem. Hence did learning start; 
The savage melted ’neath Religion’s glow; 
Hence Peace and civilizing Science flow, 
Refining culture and creative Art; 

The social ties which soothe man’s rugged heart, 
Beneath its blessing to perfection grow; 

And budding hopes around it freshly bloom. 

Still we beneath the Druid’s leafy gloom 

Might wander dark; or, at Valhalla’s board, 
Hope, with its gods, the foaming cans to smite, 
Had not this symbol of our martyred Lord 

Like an Aurora, lit the boreal night.” 

The embellishments of this annual are nine in number, 
and are all mezzotints, by Sartain. Four of them, “A 
Vignette,” Faith,” “Hope,” and “ Charity,” are superb 
pictures; while the remainder are quite up to the general 
ran of illustrations in annuals, The volume is of medium 
size, neatly printed, and bound in embossed morocco. 


Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Know- 
ledge. Edited by W. Chambers. 10 vols. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall § Lincoln. —This valuable publication, which has 
been issued in numbers heretofore, being now completed, 
will soon be withdrawn from circulation, and supplied 
only in volumes. We have so frequently spoken of the 
high character of this work that it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon it now. In England, where it first appeared, its 
popularity was so great that one million three hundred 
thousand volumes of it were sold, averaging one hundred 
and thirty thousand full copies. In the United States, 
where education is more generally diffused, its circulation 
ought at least to rival this; for it is emphatically a book 
for the people. No family where there are children, no 
public or private school, ought to be without a set of these 
volumes. We shall miss the work exceedingly, now that 
it is completed; for we have been accustomed to read 
every number, sure either of learning something new, or 
of reviving old knowledge. There is no work we have 
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ever seen, whieh combines so much instruction and amuse- 
ment, so much that is novel and interesting, or presents 
the whole in so agreeable a style, and with similar acces- 
sories of fine paper, clear type, and spirited engravings. 





The Snow Flake. A Holiday Gift, for 1849: Philada: 
E. H. Butler § Co—The illustrations of this very elegant 
annual are ten in number, and from the burin of Welsh, 
an artist who is fast rivalling Sartain. Two of them, 
“Cleora,” and “Morning” realize, though after different 
models, our ideal of female loveliness. “‘ The Pensioner” is 
in a different vein, but has a quiet humor about it that 
makes it equally a favorite with us. In its literary con- 
tents, we think this annaal displays greater variety than 
others. All the articles, too, are good, some especially 
so. “Town and Country,” by Marie Roseau, is an excel- 
lent tale; Julian Cramer’s poem is admirable ; “‘ The Spirit 
of Poesy,’”’ by G. H. Boker, exhibits, a very high order of 
merit; and “ Guonare,” a poem by Eliza S. Sproat, is full 
of beauty. This annual is published by the same house as 
the “ Leaflets,”’ but it is smaller and not so superbly got 
up. In addition to its ten engravings, however, it has a 
very pretty illuminated presentation page. The annual 
comes to us bound in embossed morocco For young 
ladies from twelye years of age upward, the “Snow 
Flake” would form a very desirable gift-book. 





Christmas Blossoms, and New Year's Wreath, for 1849. 
By Uncle Thomas. Philada: E. H. Butler.—For the little 
folks this is the best annual out. Indeed it isa darling gift- 
book, a perfect pet, a very bijou! It is embellished with six 
mezzotints, by Sartain, all admirably engraved, and all 
from beautiful pictnres. “Going to School,” and the vig- 
nette which faces it are alone sufficient to delight the 
recipient of such a Christmas gift for a fortnight. The 
stories are.adapted for children. This little annual comes 
at a price suited to the times 








FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


As the season for balls, and evening parties has now 
come, we give two choice costames for such occasions. 

Fic. 1—A Batu Dress of pink tarlatane, trimmed with 
nine rows of narrow quilling of the same material: the 
top row beiag finished at the right side with a bouquet of 
flowers. An under skirt of white satin. Corsage low, and 
pointed, and finished with a berthe, trimmed in the same 
way as the skirt, a bouquet fastening it in front. Head- 
dress, consisting of a bad pf flowers on each side just 
above the ear, and a demi-wreath of green leaves passing 
over the front of the head. 

Fic. 1.—An Eventnc Dress of blue gauze, with two 
jupes; the under one finished round the bottom with five 
narrow rows of light blue satin; the upper one trimmed 
down the skirt with the same material. Corsage low, and 
pointed, and fall from the shoulders. A head-dress of 
green leaves and flowers. 

Morninc Dresses.—Any neat, lively-like woman can 
scarcely do without a morning dress, and many never 
breakfast without a cap. The latter may possibly be dis- 
pensed with, though it is in excellent taste after a lady 
arrives at the age of twenty-three or five. It gives a 
matronly air to young wives aud housekeepers; and we 
generally find that young husbands think them becoming. 
Their proper use is to preserve the hair from derangement 
during only morning duties, but we have seen them, made 
a cover for unkempt locks, curl papers, or yesterday’s 
braids, brushed over. The moment they are applied to this 
use let them be discontinued, they are dangcrous excuses 











for a very slovenly habit, as no lady should appear «t the 
breakfast-table until her hair has been thoroughly brushed, 
and thus freed from the lint and dust contracted through 
the preceding day and night. 

Breakrast Caps should be simple in form and trimmed 
lightly. Artificial flowers, unless the most delicate pos- 
sible to be obtained, are quite out of taste. Knots and ro- 
settes of ribbon, of the same color as that predominating 
in the morning dress, or contrasting with it, are most 
suitable. They should not be made to conceal the front 
hair, and are never tied under the chin. Fasten them 
with hair pins to the braid or twist, these with small 
ornamented heads, will be useful. 

Tue CHaRLoTTe CorDay AND Potka Caps, so long uni- 
versal favorites, have this fall given place to the Marie 
Stuart, and La Liberte. The first has a pointed corner, 
trimmed lightly with blonde. The second has a round 
crown, with a small front piece, edged with three rows 
of thread lace, caught up on the left side with three ro- 
settes, or cockades of white, red and blue mantua ribbon ; 
they fall a little below each other, and the last has pendant 
curls, of the three colors. 

Curntz WRaPPERs AND MovssELINE DE Latnes.—Morn- 
ing dresses, we have said, were indispensable. No Ame- 
rican housekeeper can avoid all household duties, and a 
dress suitable for their performance is unsuited for dinner, 
or the evening family circle. What husband likes to find 
his wive in a soiled or dusty dress at noon? or what bro- 
ther is pleased to greet his young lady sisters in a wrapper, 
bearing the marks of pastry making or dusting? If it be 
then but of sixpenny chintz, made with the extreme of 
plainness, let any woman wear a morning dress. The 
common wrapper form is most suitable for plain chintzes, 
or perhaps the sacque pattern, that is the street sacque 
extended to from a long skirt, and confined on the waist 
by a narrow belt of the same. It is very high in the neck, 
and has a small, square collar, which being double, may 
be made to stand up or turn over, as best suits the wearer. 
Long, straight sleeves with cuffs of the same. The gored 
pattern is rather more graceful, but can scarcely be de- 
scribed, it is also better suited to a more expensive mate- 
rial. 

For those whose morning duties are light, mousselin 
de laine of dark colors and neat figures, are best in the 
winter months. Collars and cuffs of plain linen, both nar- 
row, the collar (about an inch in width) made to stand up 
in the throat, and fastened with a knot of ribbon like that 
on the cap. The old fashioned French .chintz, with its 
gay colors, and palm leaf patterns are also suitable. They 
may be made to open a little in front, and faced with crim- 
son silk. The cuffs of the sleeves and the collar lined in 
the same way. White linen braid tacked in plainly is the 
best edge or finish for these dresses. ’ 

In our own city the favorite morning dress for the winter 
is a dressing-gown of the gored pattern, made of plain 
mousseline de laine, cachmere or merino, open in front over 
a fine white skirt, and lined with closely quilted flounce 
silk, contrasting in color. Small, square collar, standing 
up about the throat, sleeves loose at the wrist, and lined 
with silk. Narrow velvet ribbon, in two or three rows; 
encircles the whole dress, and edges the sleeves, collar, 
etc., it may be either the same shade as the dress, or that 
of the lining. Heavy cord and tassels at the waist instead 
of a belt. 

This will do for ladies whose heaviest task is to receive 
morning visitors—(heavy enough, by the way, it often 
proves) but we would not advise vur country friends to 
copy it as a serviceable costume. . 

Young ladies principally appear in unlined sacques over 
a dark dress, with neat collars and neck ties, and the half 
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